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A passenger, enduring as best he 
could the boredom of a long train ride, 
noticed that the conductor went 
through the coaches gathering up all 
the discarded newspapers. Seating him- 
self in the rear of the coach, he sorted 
them and then tied his selected few se- 
curely with heavy rope. The passen- 
ger’s curiosity aroused him to action. 
Approaching the conductor, he smiled, 

“Why all this bother, sir, if I may 
ask?” 

“Follow me and Ill show you,” 
laughed the conductor pleasantly. 

When they reached the rear plat- 
form, the train was flying through a 
most desolate country. No station was 
in sight, nor were there any houses, 
and, as far as the passenger could see, 
no sign of human life anywhere. 
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It doesn’t cost much to be kind 


There was a sharp blast of the | 
whistle. The train slowed down almost > 
to a stop. Some eager children ran up 


quickly, and the conductor handed 
them his bundle. The papers were all | 
comic sheets, which the youngsters | 
grasped joytully. 

“We got a break tonight,” the con-_ 
ductor explained. “Usually we take this | 
stretch at a rather fast clip. I have to_ 
toss the papers off in a hurry.” | 

The train gathered speed. We could, 
see three white handkerchiefs waving | 
a thank-you in the distance. 

“George and I have been doing that} 
for years. He blows and I throw!”/ 
chuckled the conductor as he made his} 
way into the coaches once more. This 
kindly old man well knew the joy of) 
giving. 
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THE CHURCH . 


Executives named for United Lutherans 

Provision has been made for ULC 
leadership while President Franklin 
Clark Fry is overseas. 

Authority of the presidency will be 
in the hands of ULC Secretary Walton 
H. Greever, Treasurer Henry Beisler, 
and Dr. Charles B. Foelsch as a rep- 
resentative of the Executive Board. 

Dr. Foelsch will divide his time be- 
tween the Chicago Seminary, of which 
he is president, and the Church House 
in New York City. 

Departure of Dr. Fry for Europe, 
scheduled for the beginning of last 
week, was postponed until the end of 
the week owing to delay in the sailing 
of the Queen Mary. 


President Fry to represent all Protestants 

Dr. Fry goes to Europe as one of 
three representatives from the Prot- 
estant churches of America. Along 
with Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam 
(Methodist), president of the Federal 
Council of Churches, and Bishop Henry 
Knox Sherrill (Protestant Episcopal), 
he will meet Protestant leaders from 
all four occupation zones in Germany. 

The three-man commission will con- 
sult with the Allied Commission in 
Berlin, and expects a personal confer- 
ence with General Eisenhower. Pres- 
ident Truman has requested the U. S. 
Secretary of State and Secretary of 
War to make the best possible arrange- 
ments for the visit. 

Dr. Fry has been nominated a mem- 
ber of the World Council of Churches 
service commission of the Federal 
Council. The nomination resulted from 
a request. of Dr. Visser t’ Hooft. 

Dr. Sylvester Michelfelder, who is at 


IN THE NEWS . 


present chief of relief and reconstruc-- 
tion operations of the World Council ini 
Germany, is named as proxy for Dr.. 
Fry in Geneva at meetings of the De-. 
partment of Reconstruction and Inter-. 


church Aid. 


Religious News Service Photo | 


BERNE, SWITZERLAND — Repre- 
sentatives of world organizations 
of three faiths appeal in behalf of 
“millions of children in imminent 
danger of starving and freezing 
as winter comes to Europe.” They 
are (left to right): Dr. Gerard 
Riegner, director of the Geneva | 
office of the World Jewish Con- 
gress; Dr. S. C. Michelfelder, 
American Lutheran, acting di- 
rector of the material aid division, 
World Council of Churches; and 
Father Alois Stegerwald, Lucerne, 
representative of Caritas Catholica 
Internationalis, Catholic welfare 
agency. The three groups joined 
with the international Committee 
of the Red Cross and with the 
“Save the Children” International 
Union in making the appeal. 


All American Lutherans may join 
World Council 


Lutherans wish to be Lutherans in 
the World Council of Churches. They 
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do not favor the present provision of 
the World Council constitution which 
says that representatives shall be 
chosen by nations—so many from 


_America, so many from England, ete. 


If Lutherans are admitted to the 
Council Assembly and Central Com- 
mittee on a confessional, rather than a 
geographical basis, practically all Lu- 


_therans in America may apply for 


World Council membership. 
This decision was reached at a re- 
cent meeting of officers of all Lutheran 


bodies in the National Lutheran Coun- 


cil and also of the Missouri Synod. To 
date only the Augustana Synod and 

United Lutheran Church have 
agreed to take part in her tne 
the World Council. 

‘Following the meeting of officers, the 
executive committee of the American 
Lutheran Church has declared that 
“we approve the acceptance of the in- 
vitation to join the World Council of 
Churches, provided representation in 
the Assembly and Central Committee 
shall be on a confessional basis rather 
than a geographical basis so far as the 
Lutherans of the world are concerned.” 


Bishop Wurm is leader of German 
Protestants 

Strongest opponent of the Nazis 
among Lutheran leaders in Germany 
was Bishop Theophilus Wurm. Now 
that the war is over, he stands as ac- 
knowledged leader of Protestants as 
they seek the road back to peace. 

Bishop Wurm has been elected chair- 
man of the German Church Council, a 
temporary organization which is trying 
to bring about a unified Protestant 
church. He has been named as a rep- 
resentative on the World Council of 
Churches from the Council of the 


-Evangelical Church of Germany. 


“We have struggled for many years 
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in the name of Jesus Christ against the 
spirit which found terrible expression 
in the National Socialist regime of 
violence,” said Bishop Wurm in his 
first statement to the World Council. 

“We accuse ourselves of not witness- 
ing more courageously, for not praying 
more faithfully, for not believing more 
joyously, for not loving more ardently. 

“Now a new beginning is to be made 
in our churches. Grounded in the Holy 
Scriptures, directed with all earnest- 
ness in the only Lord of the Church, 
they now proceed to cleanse them- 
selves from influences alien to the faith 
and to set themselves in order. 

“We hope in God that, through the 
common service of the churches, the 
spirit of violence and revenge, which 
again today tends to become powerful, 
may he brought under control in the 
whole world, and that the spirit of 
peace and love, wherein alone tortured 
humanity can find healing, may gain 
mastery.” 


Catholics in Poland 
WHILE the Catholic Ghiucshaie in Poland 


appears to enjoy full freedom on the 
surface, Communist influences are 
much in evidence, writes William E. 
Mueller, Warsaw correspondent of Re- 
ligious News Service. 

Evidences of favor which the Roman 
church has found under the pro-Rus- 
sian Warsaw government include the 
setting up of temporary facilities for 
the celebration of mass and other serv- 
ices, the resumed publication of Cath- 
olic weeklies and the freedom given 
the Rt. Rev. Zygmunt Kaczynski, for- 
mer head of the defunct Catholic Press 
agency in London, who arrived in 
Poland recently to tour the country. 

Tendencies unfavorable to the Cath- 
olic church include the showing, at 
Communist headquarters in Cracow’s 
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main square, of caricatures depicting 
Pope Pius giving benediction to Fas- 
cists, a move to do away with Catholi- 
cism as the state religion and grant 
equal rights to all religions and re- 
moval from the church’s jurisdiction of 
official registration. of births, deaths and 
marriages. Marriage in church is vol- 
untary but civil marriage is compul- 
sory. 


Catholics in America 

Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, who will 
fly to Germany on Nov. 21 to join Dr. 
Franklin Clark Fry in a visit to Prot- 
estant leaders, preached a Reformation 
sermon on Oct. 28. 

Bishop Oxnam is a Methodist. His 
congregation numbered 18,546 of all de- 
nominations in St. Louis municipal au- 
ditorium. An additional 5,000 could not 
get in. It was the largest gathering in 
the history of St. Louis’ famed audi- 
torium. Every seat was taken an hour 
before the Reformation mass meeting. 

To this congregation Bishop Oxnam 
said that. tension developing in the 
United States between Roman Cath- 
olics and Protestants is sinful. “America 
must be spared the sorry spectacle of 
religious conflict,” he insisted. 

“Roman Catholic and Protestant wor- 
ship the same God, adore the same 
Christ,’and are inspired by the same 
Holy Spirit.” 

Nevertheless, said the bishop, “Prot- 
estants are gravely concerned over 
what they believe to be an attempt on 
the part of the Roman Catholic Church 
to exercise political domination here, 
similar to the control exercised in many 
countries.” 


Oxnam accuses 

Roman Catholics seek to control 
newspapers by threatening them with 
boycott, the bishop charged. They se- 
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riously misrepresent Protestants in the 
Roman Catholic press. They deny Prot- 
estant ministers access to the radio by 
threatening station owners. They want — 
public funds for private and sectarian — 
education. 

Catholics seek to deny Protestant 
churches the right to engage in mis- 
sionary work in certain lands, but claim 
their own right to carry on their work 
in all lands. 

Roman Catholics believe in religious 
liberty in lands where they are a mi- 
nority, and deny it in lands where they 
are the majority. 


Church can't be neutral 

THE attitude which the church should 
take with regard to tension between 
capital and labor was stated positively 
in Rochester, N. Y., where Alfred Hoff- 
man, vice-president of the American 
Federation of Hosiery Workers, de- 
clared, “The church is not fulfilling its 
complete mission as a powerful social 
agency unless it abandons its role as a 
neutral in labor questions.” 

Hoffman’s statement was made at the 
annual meetings of the Presbyterian 
Synod of New York and the New York 
Women’s Synodical Society. In Mil- 
waukee, the Presbyterian Synod of 
Wisconsin’s committee on social educa- 
tion and action told the 94th annual 
synod the church’s attitude should be 
one of sympathy and understanding. 


Chicago Seminary not to move soon 

Proposed transfer of the Chicago Lu- 
theran Seminary from Maywood, IIL, 
to the campus of the University of Chi- 
cago will probably not take place until 
late next year. 

Buildings offered by the university 
to the seminary are now an orthogenic 
clinic. The university plans to erect a 
new building for this clinic in connec- 
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tion with its home for crippled children. 

The Chicago Seminary faculty and 
board of directors are still highly favor- 
able toward the proposed move. They 
are in hope that in the new location 
the seminary may be able to provide 
graduate-school instruction for Amer- 
ican Lutherans of all kinds, as well as 
to continue the usual seminary cur- 
riculum. 

“If we show ourselves humble enough 
and wise enough, it may be that our in- 
stitution may one day, with the ap- 
proval of everybody concerned, become 
a School of Theology for the several 
bodies of the National Lutheran 
Church,” states the Chicago Smtr 


Seminary Record. 
\ 


No more summer terms 

U. S. Selective Service has decided 
not to require theological seminaries to 
continue in session during the summer 
of 1946. 

Twelve-month programs of instruc- 
tion at the seminaries have been putting 
students through in record time, and 
wearing out faculties with equal speed. 

Colleges will also be relieved of the 
necessity of summer terms. 


WMS adopts budget 

Expenditures totaling . $450,000 are 
called for in the 1946 budget of the 
WMS adopted at the executive board 
meeting. The sum exceeds this year’s 
budget by $14,359. 

The board allocated $2,000 to the 
Church Committee for Relief in East 
Asia, a department of the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference of North America, 
and, $5,000 to Lutheran World Action. 

The society plans to erect a women’s 
hall at Andhra Christian College, 
Guntur, India. The building is to ac- 
commodate 150 women students—a 
ten-fold increase over the number en- 
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rolled 15 years ago. The swift growth 
is attributed to increased interest in 
higher education for Indian women and 
the broadened field of opportunities for 
college-trained women in India. There 
are 1,100 men students at Andhra. 

WMS set the date for the next tri- 
ennial convention in Pittsburgh as Oct. 
3-7, 1946. 


"Woman's Work" editor elected 

The monthly publication of the ULC 
Women’s Missionary Society will have 
a new editor on Jan. 1. She is Mary 
E. Anstadt, at present a member of the 
editorial staff of Prentice-Hall, New 
York publisher. 

Miss Anstadt was elected secretary 
of the education division of the Wom- 
en’s Missionary Society when the ex- 
ecutive board met 
Oct. 29-31, in Phila- 
delphia. She suc- 
ceeds Mrs. Kathe- 
rine Morehead who 
held the position 
since 1931. 

Chief among Miss 
Anstadt’s respon- 
sibilities will be ed- 
itorship of Lutheran 
Woman’s Work. 
This task has been 
in the hands of 
Mrs. Selma Bergner 
Futchs who re- 
signed te go to Boulder, Colo., where 
her husband is pastor of Trinity 
Church. 

Miss Anstadt is a daughter of the late 


Dr. Henry Anstadt, who was a member 
of the ULC Board of Publication. She 
was graduated from Wilson College in 
1930 and for ten years worked for the 
Presbyterian Board of Religious Edu- 
cation as copy-editor. Later she did 
free-lance writing and worked for 
Reader’s Digest. 


WORLD NEWS NOTES 


Freedom for Christians 

Tue ArRaB-JEW question poses a new 
problem of justice for a persecuted peo- 
ple. We are introduced to it by the 
Catholic Herald of London in a re- 
ported interview given by Monsignor 
Anthony Akl, a high official of the 
Maronite Catholic Church in the Leb- 
anon district of the Near East. 

The Monsignor states that “the in- 
dependence which has been given to 
Lebanon and Syria has served the in- 
terests only of the Moslems and of the 
nationalist chiefs.” This Maronite head 
is asking for the aid of the United Na- 
tions to guarantee “Lebanon’s inde- 
pendence as a Christian territory. A 
home for the Christians in the Lebanon 
is just as important as a home for the 
Jews in Palestine.” 

The Monsignor’s present task is to 
visit the 1,000,000 Lebanese Maronites 
now scattered throughout LEurope, 
America, and Africa, to clarify the 
Lebanese situation for them. 


Weapons for World War Ill 

UNcLE Sam is going into the canning 
business of a very special sort. His 
design is to have 500,000 tons of steel 
and aluminum made into gigantic 
‘Sars’ in which to preserve millions of 
tons of weapons and other valuable and 
necessary equipment for future emer- 
gencies. 

The “cans” (or “barriers” as Army 
Ordnance calls them), will cost many 
millions, but—completed, filled and 
stored—the cost of the containers will 
average about 5 percent of the contents. 
One annual inspection, if the equip- 
ment were not “canned,” would cost 
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By JULIUS F. SEEBACH © 


more than the whole cost of the “bar- 
riers.” 

Three additional processes are used 
in connection with the cans—a tem- 
porary plastic film of ethyl cellulose, 
ventilated aluminum holders, and 
sealed containers from which all air 
will be removed and nitrogen sub- 
stituted. The nitrogen can be removed 
in usable form. The containers are to 
be stored at various strategic centers 
for quick use in any future military 
emergency. 


Conversion of a Comrade 

THE RETURN of L. F. Budenz from 
Communism to his earlier Catholic 
faith has its amusing aspects for those 
who lack sympathy for either. The 
Communists are taking the defection 
very badly, and _ characteristically 
“smear” alike Budenz’s Communist and 
Catholic convictions. Their intention is 
to destroy any possible value of 
Budenz’s teaching as a member of the 
economics department of Notre Dame 
University, and to forestall the effect of 
his prospective nation-wide tour to 
point out the dangers of Communism. 

However, it will be well for the pub- 
lic to remember that Budenz, “whose 
ancestors played a prominent part in 
early Indiana history,” was managing 
editor of the Communist Daily Worker, 
and thus knows the inside of American 
Communism. That is what his re- 
pudiated comrades fear. Several of his 
recent comments make suggestive read- 
ing—that Communism is “irrevocably 
set up for the ending of religion”; that 
it has cultivated “a lust for power,” 
and that “it tends to substitute abuse 
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'for thought; bureaucracy for demo- 
‘eratic procedure.” 


Fresh Fish 


THE WORLD’S FooD shortage is causing 


| an intensive search for new sources. 


Some of them lead far afield, and others 
are seeking their alimentary “acres of 
diamonds” nearer home. 

The Japanese, for instance, driven 


away by the Russians from the teeming 


fishing grounds off Sakhalin Island, 
are developing fish-ponds and explor- 
ing possibilities of the nearer large 


| bodies of water. Canada has an enter- 


prising McInnes Products Corporation 
which has reached up to Great Slave 
Lake, near the Arctic Circle, to tap ¥ 
vast reservoirs of fresh-water fish. 
From this source a supply of 3,000,000 


pounds of whitefish and trout is ex- 


pected annually, without depleting the 
supply. To cut transportation costs 
from this remote locality, all fish will 


be filleted, disposing of 60 percent 


waste. The finished product will pass 
through a quick-freeze plant on the 
premises, and be sent to the nearest 
rail-head on refrigerator barges. 


Hope for India 
Tue New York Times is responsible 


for the report that India’s Associated 
Corporation of Industries has a vast 
plan afoot for “the industrialization of 
India, based on the needs and welfare 
of the great masses of the population.” 
The plan is named after the company’s 
managing director, Francis Mascaren- 
has, who advocates the building of a 


chain of factories for the production of 


light transportation vehicles, agricul- 
tural implements, and dairy machinery. 

In one stroke, if it is carried out, the 
plan will pierce the heart of India’s re- 
current famine evil, a threat of which 
is feared for next year. A separate 
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project is being pushed in the states of 
India to spend vast sums for irrigation. 
If all these plans are successfully car- 
ried out, they will accomplish the two- 
fold purpose of justifying India in- 
dependence, and of destroying the chief 
causes of popular dissatisfaction.. ~ 


Bitter Dose 

THOSE WHO SUFFER from malaria will 
be cheered to know that the Japanese 
did little damage to the cinchona plan- 
tations in the Netherlands East Indies. 
The familiar drug, prepared from the 
bark of the cinchona tree, will have a 
fight on its hands, however, to regain 
any considerable part of its former 
monopoly. Before the war, the Dutch 
corporation, Kina Bureau, controlled 90 
percent of the world’s quinine trade. 
The Belgian Congo, as one of its many 
contributions to World War II, de- 


‘ veloped the native cinchona trees, and 


now is erecting a‘factory in the Kivu 
District, to provide the finished product. 

At present the Congo is producing 
2,200 pounds of quinine salts monthly. 
This amount will be doubled next year, 
and in a few years will reach 440,000 
pounds output annually. Another rival 
of the East Indies market is the syn- 
thetic product, atabrine. Its effects 
have been so satisfactory that our army 
and navy doctors prefer it to quinine. 


Ir YOU ARE restive because you have 
difficulty in getting a satisfactory suit 
of clothes, consider the plight of the 
British gentleman. It is credibly re- 
ported that London tailors are burdened 
with orders running into millions of 
dollars for suits that cannot be deliv- 
ered for from nine to 18 months. One 
firm is refusing all orders for nine 
months. Orders already accepted must 
wait at least that long for the first fit- 
ting and until 1947 for delivery. 


BY OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 


This week’s page is devoted to sev- 
eral quotes from interesting sources 
on issues of the moment. 


Why Strikes? 

“For American industry the hour is 
critical, since the wage demands of 
labor are really a challenge to cap- 
italism’s ability to survive. . . . There 
may be room for argument over the 
size of these demands; there is no 
argument, so far as I can see, over the 
economic reasoning behind them. . 
The relatively few men who determine 
wage and price policies in our private- 


enterprise system must either make a. 


greater effort to sustain mass purchas- 
ing power than they have in the past— 
and this means, necessarily, lower unit 
profit margins—or they must step aside 
and let the Government do it... . This 
is the real issue behind events in 
Detroit and elsewhere.” 

Bensamin L. Masser 


Selfish Power Groups 
“Lord Macaulay, in commenting on 
our Constitution soon after its adop- 
tion, predicted that the time would 
come when it would prove to be all 
sail and no anchor. . . . In the recent 
war we proved how wrong Lord Ma- 
caulay was. ... We have yet to prove 
that he is wrong with respect to post- 
war economic problems because never 
in our history have we faced economic 
problems of such magnitude, and never 
have we in our history had such power- 
ful groups seeking selfish group ad- 
vantage.” 
Congressman A. Wiiuis Rosertson 
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Lobbyists 
“The Chair thinks that not even an 
ex-member of Congress, when he has 
a bill he is personally interested in that 
is coming up for consideration in the 
House, or any other ex-member of the 
House who is in the employ of an or- 
ganization that has legislation before 
the Congress, should be allowed the 
privilege of the House or the rooms 
that the Chair just said constitutes a 
part of the House of Representatives.” 
Speaker Sam RayBuRN _ 


Conscientious Objectors 

“T kept on going because I knew my 
help was needed. . . . Those soldiers 
were my buddies and I had to do any- 
thing I could do to help them... . If 
it hadn’t been for the good Lord, I 
wouldn’t be alive today. . ..I don’t 
believe in taking life but saving it.... 
I tried to do my best for my fellowmen. 
... I might have been a conscientious 
objector, but those guys treated me like 


a brother. ... We were pals.” 


Desmonp T. Doss, 26-year-old hospital corps- 
man, first conscientious objector to be 
awarded the Congressional Medal of Honor 


Japanese Missionaries 

“Maryknoll fathers join entire Cath- 
olic body Japan in commending Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s masterly occupation 
policy. . . . New liberal government 
formally welcoming American religious 
and cultural workers. ... Consequently, 
am wiring Maryknoll send priest and 
sisters, as many and as soon as pos- 
sible.” 


Part of telegram presented to Senate by 
Senator Davi Watsx of Massachusetts, re- 
ceived from Father Byrne of Kyoto, Japan 
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Seventeen ULC Missionaries are en route to Foreign Fields 


By FRED J. FIEDLER 


Board of Foreign Missions at Quarterly Meeting Plans to Resume 
Work in China and Japan; Will Increase Efforts in Other Fields 


MISSIONARIES ARE GOING BACK to their stations. Seventeen from the United 


_ Lutheran Church have recently departed for British Guiana, China, India, and 


Liberia. This was reported at the quarterly meeting of the Board of Foreign 


Missions, Oct. 24. 

Among them is Dr. L. Grady Cooper, 
first ULC missionary to start for China 
since 1939. He is among the first 50 
American non-medical missionaries ap- 
proved by the U.S. Government for 
return to China. 

The Foreign Board heard from ‘its 
president, Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz, of 
the commissioning during October of 
two new missionaries, the Rev. William 
P. Peery and the Rev. Paul L. Morgan. 
The Rev. M. G. L. Ruccius of Winni- 
peg has been called for service in 
Liberia. 


MEETING FOR THE FIRST TIME in the 
Church House in New York City, and 
including for the first time a woman, 
Mrs. J. L. Almond, Jr., in its regular 
membership, the Foreign Board on Oct. 
24-25 (1) outlined plans for resuming 
work in China and Japan; (2) directed 
the India Church to purchase needed 
supplies from available war surpluses; 
(3) approved extension of the field of 
operations in British Guiana; (4) took 
action on a report of the commission 
which recently visited Liberia. 

Helpful to the Board at this meeting 
was the presence of eight missionaries 
newly arrived from foreign fields. 
Seven of them returned from India in 
August, and the eighth has come back 
from Liberia. 


Tur Foreign Boarp has responded to 
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the need for offering positions of useful 
service to chaplains who are returning 
to civilian life more rapidly than they 
can be absorbed in parish ministry. The 
Board proposes to employ for visits 
among our churches qualified chap- 
lains who have had contact with mission 
fields while in service with the armed 
forces. These men will tell of the ac- 
complishments of world missions which 
they have seen and experienced. 
Generous response of the Church in 
support of new missionaries enlisted for 
service was noted by the department of 
special gifts. Two congregations have 
recently taken on the assignment of a 
missionary for support. Three others 
have indicated that they will soon an- 
nounce similar action. Significant also 
in this department of the Board’s activ- 
ities is a growing list of churches and 
church groups which are undertaking 
the support of parishes abroad. Twenty- 
one parish-abroad projects are now 
supported by Jefferson Parish, Brod- 
becks, Pa., which has an energetic pas- 
tor interested in world evangelism. He 
is the Rev. Kenneth S. Ehrhart. St. 
Paul’s Church at Hanover, Pa., the Rev. 
Russell W. Hartman pastor, has now 
undertaken its fifth parish abroad. This 
church has arranged to support par- 
ishes in memory of young men from 
the congregation who lost their lives 
in the war. There are four congrega- 


tions in the parish at Uniondale, Ind., 
of which the Rev. Henry W. Walmsley 
is pastor. Each of the four now sup- 
ports a special project abroad. 


A COMMISSIONER is to be appointed to 
visit our field in China as soon as this 
is allowable, to study needs and con- 
sider possibilities of further co-opera- 
tion with other Lutheran missions in 
their present fields and in other areas 
which should be occupied by our 
church. A commission was decided 
upon to visit Japan as early as possible 
to meet with our Lutheran brethren 
there and to plan for future association 
with the church in that country. 

Regarding Liberia, the Board con- 
sidered the report of its commissioners 
who visited that land this year. The 
Phebe Hospital is to be moved into the 
interior where it is badly needed. The 


Muhlenberg Boys’ School and the E. V. 
Day Girls’ School are to be combined 
into a co-educational institution. More 
religious and educational work is to be 
undertaken among the children in the 
villages. The Lutheran Training Insti- 
tute is to be opened at the beginning 
of the 1946 school year. A Lutheran 
high school is placed on the program 
of future development in the interior. 


ALERT TO voices saying that missions 
should not be called foreign, and that 
the word “missions” is becoming obso- 
lete, the board has taken up the ques- 
tion of a change of title which would 
describe the true nature of its activ- 
ities. “The Board of Overseas Mis- 
sions,’ “The Board of World Mis- 
sions,” and “The Board for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel of Christ” are 
names suggested. 


iN 


ROASTING THE PREACHER 


“Yes, my friend, it was a bad sermon and that clergyman isn’t a 


clever man, and no doubt you could answer all his arguments; but 
I pray you desist from criticism and write yourself, not one sermon, 
but two, for fifty-two Sundays in the year, and remember they must 
be delivered to folk like yourself. Then start away again to criticize 
the clergyman if you like and if you can.” 

—H. R. L. Sheppard 


Ricut! 

“When you walk along the street, keep to the right. When you 
ascend or descend a stairway, keep to the right. When temptation 
assails you, keep to the right. When misfortune or prosperity comes 
to you, keep to the right. When men fail you, keep to the right. When 
you feel discouraged, keep to the right. When the world misunder- 
stands you, keep to the right. When everything seems to go dead 
wrong, keep to the right. When you think the worst has come, keep 
to the right. Think right, act right, do right, and all will be right 
with you.” 

—Sir Wilfred Grenfell 


He does much who loves much. 

He does much who does what he has to do well. 

He does well who serves the common good rather than his own will. 
—Thomas a Kempis 
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Chaplain Harold Artz Built a Church in ihe South Pacific 


In his twenty months of overseas 
duty, Chaplain Harold E. Artz built a 
church on a South Pacific island. 

As chaplain for the 11th special Sea 
Bees on Banika in the Russel Islands, 
he planned the chapel which his own 
unit constructed. Designed to remind 
worshipers of a home church, the build- 
ing has a completely furnished chancel 
and is equipped with pews seating 120. 
Its crowning feature is a large altar 
painting in oil showing the carpenter 
shop at Nazareth. 

After the chapel was dedicated, serv- 
ices held twice a Sunday attracted 
many more men to worship than en 
service was held in the Mess Hall, and 
later in the outdoor theater. An accom- 
plished organist and an octette of serv- 
icemen worked with the chaplain. 

Speaking a word for the Christian 
soldier, Chaplain Artz stated that the 
boys faithful to the church seldom get 
into trouble. He said too that boys with 
a faith have something to hold on to 
and keep them both in time of combat 
and during the monotonous period of 
waiting between missions. Lutheran 
boys highly treasured their communion 
cards provided ‘by the Service Commis- 
sion, and counted it a special privilege 
to receive the Sacrament. 


Chaplain Artz. 
November 14, 1945 


As a result of his visit to one of the 
native occupied islands to observe the 
influence of mission work,. Chaplain 
Artz said, “The contrast between the 
Christian village and the non-Christian 
is unbelievably great. On the same 
island, with only 70 miles between 
them, there were in the Christian vil- 
lage better homes, cleanliness, good 
health and simple happiness, while in 
the non-Christian community filth and 
disease were rampant.” In this partic- 
ular Christian village the missionary 
had in his 25 years of work built a na- 
tive church which became the heart of 
the community. 

Chaplain Artz is now stationed with 
the United States Coast Guard Radio 
Training. School in Atlantic City, N. J. 
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Service in the native chapel 


The Chaplain conducting an Easter service 


We Found Our Church in Hawaii 


By HENRY E. HAMME 


Few or us had any idea that there 
was a Lutheran church in Honolulu 
until we arrived on the islands. Now 
that we have worshiped in the church 
and worked with her people, we may 
report work being well done. 

The opening of the sugar and pine- 
apple plantations on the Hawaiian Is- 
lands brcught a few plantation owners 
and managers from Germany. Many 
German laborers followed them. The 
first Lutheran church was built on the 
island of Kauai. In 1901 the Lutheran 
Church of Honolulu was dedicated. The 
churches were served by pastors from 
Germany until 1922 when a call was 
extended to Dr. Arthur Hormann, who 
at that time was teaching history in a 
college of the former Wisconsin Synod. 
There was no thought of affiliating with 
any synod on the American mainland, 
and after a few years Dr. Hormann re- 
quested that his name be dropped from 
the rolls of his former synod. The 
church has remained independent. 

When your reporter arrived in 
Hawaii two years after the “blitz” we 
found a beautiful old church located 
only two blocks from the center of 
Honolulu being served by a very lov- 
able, active “young” man of 75 sum- 
mers. Together with his family and 
those members of his congregation that 
could give time from their defense jobs, 
the church was going all-out for con- 
gregation, military personnel, and war 
workers. 

The church with a capacity of over 
200 was seldom large enough to care 
for all its worshipers. Communion was 
administered at a quiet altar service 
following every Sunday service. Lu- 
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A Service in Lutheran Church, Honolulu 


therans of all synods were welcomed. 
Corporate communion was administered 
the first Sunday of each month. Fol- 
lowing this service the pastor’s family 
and members of the Ladies’ Guild 
served a hot luncheon to all service 
personnel and war workers. 

An appreciated service of the Hono- 
lulu Lutheran Church was _ the 
“Friendly Coffee and Cake Hour.” 
Service personnel and war workers 
were invited to the church every Sun- 
day for an informal social afternoon. 
The popularity of this service is at- 
tested by a large map of the U. S. on 
which the names of all visitors were 
attached. When your correspondent 
arrived there was no longer room for 
names in the states of Pennsylvania, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, New York, a 
New Jersey. 

In the fall of 1944 the National Lu- 
theran Council chaplains of both army 
and navy were called together by Cap- 
tain Luther Gerhart, usnr, the chaplain 
of the Hawaiian Area Construction 
Regiment. Many of the chaplains had 
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Chaplain Luther F. Gerhart welcomes the Rev. 
Henry E. Koch to Hawaii as Dr. Arthur Hor- 
mann, pastor of the Lutheran Church of Hono- 


lulu, looks on. Pastor Koch opened eee 
Lutheran Service Center at the church\ in 
March 1945. 


been assisting the church in her work, 
but no concerted effort had been 
planned. We had at that time more 
than twenty NLC chaplains on duty 
on the island of Oahu. 

“At this meeting a committee com- 
posed of Capt. Gerhart, and Chaplains 
Leo Nielson, usa, Frederick Fairclough, 
usa, Alfred Pietrek, usa, and Edward 
Hamme, USNR, was appointed to meet 
with the pastor and a representative of 


the church to ask permission to intro- 
duce the Common Service in the con- 
gregation and to establish a Lutheran 
service center in the parish hall of the 
church. The committee received a fa- 
vorable reply. A few weeks later Capt. 
Gerhart was flown back to the main- 
land to confer with Dr. N. M. Ylvisaker. 

The Rev. Henry R. Koch, service pas- 
tor at Paso Robles, Calif., was nom- 
inated for the post in Honolulu and ar- 
rived early in March 1945. The most 
recent report from the field is that the 
parish house is furnished and operating. 

What the future holds for the work 
among Lutherans in Honolulu is not 
clear. It has seemed to many who were 
there during the war that the need for 
this ministration will continue. Assist- 
ance from the mainland will be neces- 
sary if this church is to continue its 
care to members of all branches of the 
Lutheran Church. 

I am not alone in hoping for a pro- 
gram of home missions in the Hawaiian 
Islands, directed and financed by the 
National Lutheran Council. It’s food 
for thought. The Lutheran Church of 
Honolulu will continue without our aid. 
But think how much better she could 
serve if we could respond to the call. 


IN WHICH CLASS? 


ye NORMAN BERNER — - 


~The. ‘Place: Columbus, Ohio. The Time: Oct. 2. The Occision: the ULCA 
S ‘Stewardship Conference. The Speaker: President Franklin C. Fry. 


sean ~The Question: "In Which Class?" 


Before the conference of stewardship 
secretaries from 26 synods in Colum- 
bus last month there was a chart 
placed, showing the percentage of ap- 


‘portionment paid by each of the 32 


synods of the ULC. 
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On this chart the synods are divided 
in classes according to amounts paid. 

This chart was the answer to Dr. 
Fry’s first question. 

Dr. Fry asked a second question: “Is 
the two and one-half million dollar 
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More Than 100% 


. Per Cent 
Paid 1944 


Rocky Mountain 
Pacific 

Maryland 

West Virginia 
Georgia-Alabama 
Michigan 


Central Pennsylvania 


California 
Florida 


Exactly 100% 


Ohio 
Mississippi 
Northwest 


90 to 100% 


None 


76 to 90% 


Kentucky -Tennessee 
Indiana 
Pittsburgh 
Kansas 

Illinois 

lowa 
Pennsylvania 


50 to 75% 
Virginia 

Nova Scotia 
South Carolina 
North Carolina 
Texas 

New York 


Under 50% 


Nebraska 
Manitoba 
Midwest 
Wartburg 
Icelandic 
Canada 
Slovak-Zion 


132 
128 


Probabilities 
for 1945 


103 


65 


42 


budget of the ULCA fantastic, or is it © 


needed?” Here are a few notes taken 
on his reply to his own question: 

‘Tet me speak first on our needs in 
Foreign Missions. We should have 
1,000 missionaries in China to be of any 
consequence. . . . In Japan our work is 
so small that we don’t rate one out of 
the twenty-one commissioners it is 
proposed to send to that land from 
America.” eae 

Turning to other needs, President 
Fry said: “Home Missions—Half our 
net growth is in the missions .. . but 
last year 64 missions grew up to self- 
support while we planted only 19 new 
ones. . . . Social Missions—We expect 
one man, Dr. Carlson, to reach 4,000 
congregations with a program of evan- 
gelism. . . . Ministerial Pensions—It is 
a living scandal—$300 a year for retired 
pastors. . . . Education—Our professors 
continue to serve for little, and make 
great sacrifices. . . . Publication—We 
must stop robbing this Board and let it 
go into the costly work of book publi- 
cation. . . . Bible Society—We Luther- 
ans pride, ourselves on being the 
Church of the Word, but we are at the 
very bottom in giving to the work of 
the Bible Society.” 

Dr. W. H. Greever spoke vigorously 
on “The Fundamental Approach to 
Practical Stewardship.” He said: “In 
Christian Stewardship we make the 
following ‘Assumptions’—That we are 
dealing with converted Christians .. . 
who have made an unconditional com- 
mitment to-Christ . . . have wnre- 
servedly identified themselves with the 
church . . . and know what ey are 
told, and mean what they say. 

To overcome delinquencies, we cae 
make ourselves channels for God’s in- 
spiration to come to men... .. Seek 
stewardship by appeal to proper’ mo- 


tives—love, gratitude, privileges, not 


pride, selfishness, compulsion. . . . En- 
list in full intelligent service ea en- 
rolled member. .. . 
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In Politics—And a Christian 


By WALTER M. GIBB 


Something about Baltimore's Mayor, Theodore R. McKeldin 


Tuts story is no political build-up. 
Theodore McKeldin is not running for 
office just now. In fact, they say in Bal- 
timore that politics has very little to do 
with the election of a mayor. Mc- 
Keldin, a Republican, has twice carried 
a city that is predominantly Democratic, 

This is the story of a man who has 
been successful in public life, and in 
the midst of his success has always 
been more interested in the Church 
than in anything else. \ 

Back to 1943, at the height of the 
election campaign, a reporter inter- 
viewed Candidate McKeldin. “How 
does it feel to be running for mayor?” 
he asked. . . . “When you were a kid 
playing in the streets of South Balti- 
more, did you ever dream that some 
Gay.... ?” And so on. 

The reporters got an unexpected re- 
ply. The serious-minded, 42-year-old 
aspirant, now 38th mayor of Baltimore, 
said: 

“My honest ambition was to be a 
preacher. It’s still in my heart. I would 
have been a preacher if I had had a 
high school education, but I had to pick 
up my education crumb by crumb.” 

It is no exaggeration to say that, as 
mayor, Theodore R. McKeldin has gone 
a long way toward realizing that “hon- 
est ambition.” In his term of office to 
date he has addressed congregations 
and Sunday schools, Bible classes, 
YMCA and YMHA groups, camp meet- 
ings, and other bodies gathered for re- 
ligious service, on an average of ten 
times a week. 

Here are some of his topics: 
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THEODORE R. McKELDIN, Mayor of Baltimore 


“Way I am a CHRISTIAN.” 

“THe Six GREATEST 
EartTH.” 

“ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 
Psaum” (the 37th). 

“T like to inspire people,” he says. 

His own life is an inspiration in 
point. He does not drink, swear. He 
works hard, plays hard—chiefly with 
his two children—studies and _ teaches, 
and takes a big cultural bite out of ex- 
istence. His career ladder is strictly 
Horatio Alger—office boy to chief ex-~ 
ecutive of a city of more than a million 
population, with all education after the 
eighth grade acquired the hard way. 

But it is the spiritual man that pre- 
dominates, noticeably coloring his ad- 
ministrative functions. For a _ top- 
ranking politician to by-pass the 


WorDS ON 


FAVORITE 
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smoke-filled rooms to carry a message 
up church steps is uncustomary these 
days, to say the least. 

Every Sunday finds him rising early 


—very early—to fulfill an ambitious ~ 


schedule of talks in Sunday schools and 
churches. A Methodist himself, he gets 
around to all denominations. On a 
recent Sunday, for example, the first 
stop on his tour was a Lutheran church 
in .Washington, D. C., the second a 
Methodist congregation some ten miles 
north of Towson, Md., the third a Negro 
Baptist church in Baltimore. 


NOTHING SACRED 


In a recent broadcast General Jonathan 


Wainwright told of being slapped by some 


of his Japanese guards and kow the had 


been’ ‘Knocked down by ‘one of them. ‘The 
commentator followed immediately with, 


“I hope the American’ people will never 
forget. the* things. you. have said here ‘to- 
night, General,” and continued with, “Do 
you feel dull and- logy? Bothered with 
sick headache? If:you are, try —— ——. 


When ayoU are down to four, buy some 


more.’ 
A noted journalist, Teas Gannett,. who 

returned recently. from assignment as a 

war correspondent, is quoted as follows: 


“The aspect of home-front life which: 


most disgusted me on my return was 
_radio ... the first evening I sat by the 
_.radio and I heard one long parade of 
headaches, coughs, aching muscles, 


__ stained teeth, unpleasant dull feeling: 
gastric hyperacidity. Our radio eve- 
nings are a sick parade of sickness and 
if they haven’t made us a sick nation, 


I wonder why.” 


Suggestive descriptions of gastro-intes- 
tinal processes and intimate details of 
bodily care, unthought of as appropriate 
for conversion, blare forth into the family 
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His personal schedule book, Sunday 
after Sunday, is crowded, far in ad- 
vance, mostly with repeat requests from 
religious groups of all denominations. 
We-noted that many of these were out 
of the city, some out of the state—peo- 
ple to whom he is not mayor. 

“Why do you do it?” we asked. 

In an outer room, chewing cigar cuds 
and ‘whispering city secrets, waited 
politicians who had asked him that 
question themselves. Mayor McKeldin’s 
reply was the same: . 

“T’m a preacher,” he said. 


By AMOS JOHN TRAVER 


circle via the loudspeaker. I have talked 
to. many friends about this disgusting 
frankness. and have yet to find a defender. 
Perhaps the decent folks of America would 
make. their influence felt most directly by 
noting the names of sponsors whose pro- 
grams disgust them and remember not to 
buy their products. 

There is also the question of honesty in 
advertising..- Tests -are-claimed showing 
that “four out of five” have it, or do it, or 
use it. Only morons would believe most 
of these claims, Publicity-seeking notables 
give endorsements that fool no one. What 
does all this do to American standards of 
truth and honor? 

Not all commercials are of this char- 
acter. Some are clever and: honest. But 
the majority bring into question the whole 
basis of:radio maintenance in America. If 
radio is to: continue advertising there is 
need. for. a czar-such as the movie indus- 
try had.to. introduce. Standards of decency 
and fitness should be set and enforced. 
Would it be better to support.radio by sub-. 
scription or by taxation? Then radio ad- 
vertising could be assigned to certain sta- 
tions or certain hours and could: not -in- 
trude on programs of culture and ‘enter- 
tainment. aS, ee As wasps 
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In Trouble With Yourself 


By PAUL SCHERER 


Each Man has a Half Dozen Conflicting Personalities, 
Until Something Happens Which Ties Them Into One 


EVERY MAN sooner or later has some 
difficulty with himself. There are times 
of crisis that result in sleepless nights; 
and other times when the struggle dies 
down into little more than a daily 
nuisance. Some people aren’t able to 
put up with it long. They grow ner- 
vous and irritable and melancholy. 
They can choose their own friends, and 
they can get away from their relatives: 
but they have to live with themselves. 

And that’s more or less of a problem 
for all of us! There are so many selves 
we have to face when we put out the 
light and pull up the cover. They are 
there in the morning, too, all sitting 
around the breakfast table, and leering 
at us across the desk at the office, 
slouching down under the light at home 
in the evening, everywhere we go—the 
old self, and the lonely self, and the 
sensitive self, and the anxious self. 
They’re a troublesome crowd, ahd we’ve 
got to live with them. 


TAKE THE OLD SELF. Let’s start with 
him. He’s variously called in the New 
Testament “old man,” “old Adam.” As 
_arule he isn’t such a pleasant customer. 
None of us cares to sit down and hold 
any long conversation with him. At 
least I hope not. If you feel differently 
_ about it—if what you have been doing 
with your life seems on the whole to 
be quite all right—I guess we'll have to 
skip your case as being one that’s past 
cure, even by God Himself! 

That’s why Jesus had to go off and 
leave the Pharisees: because they used 
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to stand up in the temple and say how 
thankful they were that they had done 
so well. They got along splendidly with 
their old selves. And so nobody could 
do anything for them. The man over in 
the corner was having considerably 
more trouble, beating on his breast, 
without so much as lifting up his eyes 
toward heaven: “God be merciful to 
me, a sinner.” He couldn’t stomach him- 
self any longer. 

And the prodigal, in the story that 
Jesus told, mumbled over and over to 
himself the words that kept time to his 
steps as he trudged along home: “Not 
worthy ... to be called “thy son.” 

It’s the way you’re bound to feel, if 
you have anything in you at all, when 
suddenly you come up with God, and 
then have to turn and face your own 
past, which has come sneaking into the 
room with you, and stands with its back 
against the door! And you can’t get 
rid of it by reading a book or going to 
the movies! 


.BuT THE OLD SELF is merely the first 
of this motley crowd we have to live 
with. Second on my list is the lonely 
self. We have to wrestle with him, too. 
Bernard Iddings Bell in his book, 
Beyond Agnosticism, says the most 
dreaded threat life holds for us is not 
“pain or penury, or thwarted ambition, 
or even death. The ultimate bogie is 
loneliness. 

“We may keep busy,” he goes on, 
“and most of the time forget, but there 
come the devastating moments, un- 
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avoidable, when we remember that we 
walk alone. Wife, husband, colleagues, 
friends, how little they can know of 
us or we of them. Even as we clasp 
our children to us, we understand well 
enough that they and we are vastly 
strangers.” 

‘And folk try to run away from it in 
their cars, or to the tune of popping 
corks and clinking glasses. Others jump 
_into ill-considered marriage, or let 
themselves turn acid, and bite at life 
vengefully. I remember looking into 
one pair of human eyes with what sym- 
pathy I could, holding tight a listless 
hand, trying to steady a soul that found 
itself in an instant staring dreadfully 
into the future alone. I wish nobody 
an hour like that. 


THEN THERE IS ONE’S SENSITIVE SELF, 
sticking out all around like a sore 
thumb, waiting for somebody to brush 
against it. That keeps you awake now 
and then until one or two o’clock in 
the morning, sure that your husband 
doesn’t appreciate you, or that your 
wife isn’t as sympathetic as she might 
be. You are quite confident that so- 
and-so really intended to slight you the 
other day, and that such-and-such per- 
son makes a habit of talking disparag- 
ingly of you behind your back. You’d 
be surprised to find out how often they 
think precisely the same about you 
with precisely as little reason! 

Nothing is more pathetic than to see 
two people, as all of us have done, 
slamming away into opposite and 
equally miserable corners, brooding 
each over the way the other hurt his 
feelings, by sly suggestions, and a turn- 
ing up of the nose—when you and I 
know that in reality neither one meant 
anything of the sort! You start out so 
bravely with a self that has its thumbs 
in its armholes: and you come home at 
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night with a self that looks for all the 
world like a pricked balloon. Your 
‘parents and friends blew it up, and 
somebody deflates it with a gentle hiss- 
ing sound! You have to wrestle with 
that. 


AND WITH THIS. Fourth on this list— 
one’s anxious self, with the furrows in 
its forehead about tomorrow and the 
day after. There are few indeed who 
haven’t made its acquaintance. You 
can see their harassed faces on the 
streets, irritable and strained, some of 
them—some of them helpless and 
frightened. To go to bed with fear, 
and get up with it; to keep pushing it 
back during the day, only to have it 
shove its stealthy presence at you 
through the dark, there where the 
shadows are disarranged! One can’t 
stand very much of that! 


I pon’? SEE how a man can live with 


all these selves lined up against the 
wall looking at him, unless he suc- 


ceeds somehow in getting God to take 


a part! : 
And that’s precisely the service 
which Jesus offers to render every liv- 


ing human soul. He comes quietly into | 


the midst of all its memories and re- 
grets, and looks each one over care- 
fully, smiling at the end and saying, 
“It can’t hold you, unless indeed you 
wish to be held.” 

And there’s something in His face 
which it isn’t possible for a man to dis- 
believe. Until Paul begins to talk of 
an old self that’s crucified with Christ, 
and, dashing the tears of bitter recol- 
lection from his eyes, moves through 
life with the hilarity of a triumphant 
crusade. Luther cries out at a Figure 
nailed fast and dying, “Thief, Mur- 
derer, Adulterer—my sins in Thy body 
on the tree!” Down through the cen- 
turies comes this line of freed men into 
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the Kingdom of God, and at the portal 
of that Kingdom their statue of liberty 
is a cross! It’s the eternal symbol of a 
dead past that’s dead, and a future 
that’s in the creative hands of this Car- 


_penter and Rebuilder of souls! 


To the lonely self He brings the 


pledge of a daily and intimate Pres- 


ence, sure that at its center all lone- 
liness is but “the heartache of: the chil- 


dren of God for their Eternal Father, 


a divinely implanted homesickness of 


_ the soul.” : 


To the sensitive self He comes with 
the assurance of a dignity that lies not 
in what other folk say, but in the fel- 
lowship of One who stooped under a 
stable door to light a fire on the hear 
of the world, and, making as if to go 
away forever, lingers whispering, “T 
have called you friend.” No self that 
Christ makes great can carry long the 
wounds of “man’s inhumanity to man” 
—save as Christ carried His wounds, 
the marks in His hands and feet, of a 
love that could not be discouraged. It’s 
something to lift your head when folk 


- wrong you, drink one small draught of 


His cup, and be above the hurt, in the 
high tradition of that Galilean—of the 
royal blood of God! 


AND TO THE ANXIOUS SELF He enters 
with a peace that passes understand- 
ing. I sat one day with two helpless 
women. I had brought them the com- 
munion of His body and blood. And as 
I turned to leave that great solitary 
house where they lived, bound in one 
of its rooms, a long sigh from the 
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younger followed me out of the door, 
and the words of it were, “The peace 
of God, which passeth all understand- 
ing.” I saw it on the face of a man 
who for months, unknown even to his 
wife, had been eating nothing but 
chocolate bars that their little daughter 
might have her oranges and milk. 

Let Christ in the room with these 
selves of yours, and let Him have His 
way with them. Professor Overstreet 
in his book, About Ourselves, tells of 
a woman who dearly loved her hus- 
band and who declared that during the 
first days of married life something al- 
most mystical happened to her. The 
rather sad, timid, turned-in self she 
had known for thirty years flew away. 
She almost waved good-by to it, so 
real was its departure. And a very 
joyous, confident self that was her hus- 
band’s self and her own, a new self, 
came into being. That can happen with 
you, as Christ gathers up these selves 
and sets them traveling together until 
they are lost in Him down the road 
that leads to the Kingdom and City of 
God. 

Luther once put the secret of it in a 
sentence. “If any one should knock 
at the door of my heart and say, ‘Who 
dwells here?’ I should no more an- 
swer, ‘Martin Luther.’ I should answer, 
‘Jesus Christ.’” Out of the old self, 
the lonely self, the sensitive self, the 
anxious self, this new, emergent self, 
given to a great Cause, in the freedom 
and with something of the stature of 


God! 


“The men whom I have seen succeed best in life have always been 
cheerful and hopeful men, who went about their business with a 
smile on their faces, and took the changes and chances of this mortal 
life like men, facing rough and smooth alike as it came.” 
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—Charles Kingsley 
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KNOW THE BIBLE 


In these pages we are studying the First Epistle of St. Paul 
to the Corinthians. In the first chapter Paul discusses the 
quarrels which threaten to split the church in Corinth. He 


tells how the quarrels may be avoided. Read the first chap- 


ter. Then read Dr. Schmidt's article. 
again, several times during the week. 


Read the chapter 


St. Paul Settles a Quarrel 


By JOHN SCHMIDT 


How WELL WE KNow the Corinthian 
church! For its problems were very 
much like ours! Even church fights are 
not new. Nor are cliques in congrega- 
tions or organizations. As far back as 
the first century some people liked one 
pastor and disliked his successor—or 
the reverse. 

It is a situation of this kind which 
Paul faces in his letter to the church 
in Corinth. The congregation seemed 
to be split into four divisions. Some of 
the members claimed to be followers 
of Paul. Some followed Apollos, who 
was Paul’s successor as teacher of the 
Corinthian congregation. Others sided 
with Peter (Cephas). Others called 
themselves “the Christ party.” 

Paul does not stop to analyze the 
stand taken by each of these divisions. 
We do not even know to what extent 
these divisions were due to conflicting 
teachings or merely to preferences for 
certain personal qualities of the various 
leaders. The Apollos party seems to 
have shared some of its “leader’s char- 
acteristics—his liking for eloquence 
and fine-spun reasoning. The Paul 
party may have emphasized salvation 
through grace; while the Christ party 
may have been followers of James who 
sought to merge Christianity with 
Judaism. And the Peter party may 
have been a mediating influence be- 
tween these two. But we do not know. 
The leaders themselves seem to bear 
little if any responsibility for the ac- 
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tions of those who bore their names 
(16:12). 

Paul wishes to expose the common 
error of all the parties. This lay in the 
fact that they were showing greater 
loyalty to human leaders than to Jesus 


Christ. That is why Paul had prepared — 


the ground by his emphasis upon the 
Lord in his introductory paragraphs. 
It is by a reminder of “the name of 
the Lord Jesus Christ” that he appeals 
for unity. No secondary argument, but 
the central message of the Gospel, is 
his tool. 

Paul does not expect the Corinthians 
to be united by all becoming alike. The 


rest of the epistle proves that he does | 
not seek to destroy differences. Rather | 
is the Christian community strength- | 


ened and beautified by wide variety. 
But Paul knew that differences are safe 
only if inclosed in a greater unity, the 


consciousness of fellowship in Christ. | 


We are to be “perfectl y joined to- 


gether” by having the mind of Christ. | 


The apostle is careful to state the 
source of his information regarding the 


trouble in Corinth. It had been re- | 


ported to him “by them of Chloe” (per- 
haps family or slaves), and he records 
this fact when he writes. He has not 
heard mere gossip, but the testimony 


of responsible witnesses who are will- | 


ing that their names be known. 


Wirt# characteristic tact Paul uses his | 
own followers as illustration. Why give / 
highest loyalty to him? He had not. 
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_been crucified for them. Nor had they 


been brought into fellowship with him 


| by baptism. Then why put Christ into 
second place? Indeed, continues Paul, 


under the circumstances I thank God 
that I did not baptize many of you, for 
then you might have thought that you 
were being “baptized into mine own 


name.” 


He sees that it was really providen- 
tial, although at the time it was a purely 


_ practical decision. That he did not un- 
_dervalue baptism is clear from the fact 


that he did baptize some. First he re- 
calls that he had baptized Crispus and 
Gaius. Paul remembers that he had 
baptized the household of Stephanas 
also. And in fear lest his memory 
might cause him to omit others also, 
he adds, “Besides, I know not whethoe 
I baptized any other.” 

His primary mission had been to sow 
the seed of the Gospel. The follow-up 
work of instruction and baptizing could 
be done by others. It is interesting to 
note that Peter evidently followed a 
similar practice (Acts 10:48). 

A direct attack upon pride follows, 
for this factionalism was due also to a 
certain contempt for the intelligence 
of others. But, says Paul, remember 
that wisdom and folly are subjective 
judgments. It may be, therefore, that 
what we consider wisdom is not that 


_at all. As a matter of fact, the Gospel 


is foolishness “to them-that perish; but 
unto us which are saved it is the power 
of God.” Knowing this, we should not 
obscure the cross of Christ by elo- 
quence and rhetoric. These things min- 
ister only to self-display. 

God’s ways are not as foolish as they 
seem when judged by human stand- 


ards. They accomplish their end; no 


other does. The wise man, whether 
he be a Jewish scribe or a Greek soph- 
ist, has never found God by his meth- 
ods. Worse than that, he ends by try- 
ing to block God’s will, although even 
this attempt ends in failure. When the 
ways of men failed, then God took ac- 
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tion. By “the foolishness of the preach- 
ing” he saves men. As A. T. Robertson 
says, “The foolishness of preaching is 
not the preaching of foolishness.” Paul 
says, “the preaching,” that is, the proc- 
lamation of the Christian Gospel, is 
judged foolish by men, yet it is the only 
means of salvation. 


In VerSE 22 Paul shows what the 
world wanted: the Jew demanded a 
“sign” (miracle), a demonstration of 
superior power, and the Greek sought 
philosophy. The cross was an absurdity 
to both. To the Jew it was an illustra- 
tion of weakness; to the Greek, ridic- 
ulous nonsense. Yet those who were 
not turned away by this scandal of 
the cross found its weakness to be true 
strength and its folly true wisdom. 

The Gospel has always been absurd 
to those who think they can save them- 
selves, who boast that they are cap- 
tains of their own souls. It can never 
be made “reasonable” according to 
their standards, for these secular stand- 
ards are wrong. No one can be argued 
into accepting Christ. That is why we 
are told to be witnesses, not lawyers. 

Ultimately, God’s standards must pre- 
vail. “The foolishness of God is wiser 
than (the wisdom of) men; and the 
weakness of God is stronger than (the 
power of) men.” (v. 25) This paradox 
is the Christian’s glory. 


PROOF OF THIS ASSERTION, feels the 
apostle, can be found in the church in 
Corinth. When detractors scolded that 
the Christians were all slaves and 
women, they were exaggerating very 
little. In every century and in every 
country the Gospel has been most 
quickly accepted by the underpriv- 
ileged. “Not many wise men after the 
flesh, not many mighty, not many 
noble” respond to the invitation of God. 

Yet by a paradox thai finds its proof 
on almost every page of Christian his- 
tory, the ignorant conquer the worldly 
wise and the weak claim victory over 
the mighty. When the church has for- 
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gotten this and has relied upon her 
trained leadership, effective organiza- 
tion, and large resources, it has failed. 
For her strength does not lie in these, 
but in God. © 

We must realize our absolute de- 
pendence upon Him. All that we have 
“in Christ Jesus,” the first to the last 
step of our salvation, depends upon 
God. Let us therefore glory in this, 
not in our limited human attainments. 
Really to know the Gospel saves from 
sectarian thinking and makes us to be 
“perfectly joined together in the same 
mind and in the same judgment.” 
(v. 10) 

It is interesting to note, in this pas- 
sage, Paul’s use of the Old Testament. 
Sometimes it is an appeal to an ac- 
cepted authority. Frequently, it is 
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rather a convenient use of familiar 
phrases to carry one’s own thought, as 
we may make use of a phrase from 
Shakespeare. Often Paul’s quotations 
agree in form neither with our Hebrew 
text nor with the Greek of the Septua- 
gint (an early translation of the Old 
Testament). James Moffatt suggests 
that Paul may have used a Jewish or 
Christian handbook containing passages 
that were useful in missionary work 
among Gentiles. Naturally, this cannot 
be proved or disproved today. 

You will find it helpful to read the 
following passages which bear on some 
phase of this passage: 


Acts 18: 24-28 Acts 17: 29-33 

2 Cor. 4:1-10 Acts 18:1-11 

Luke 4:5-13 Rom. 1:16-25 
John 6:1-15 


“The Bible is the word of life. I beg that you will read it and 
find this out for yourselves—read not little snatches here and there, 
but long passages that will really be the road to the heart of it. You 
will find it full of real men and women but also of the things you 
have wondered about and been troubled about all your life; and the 
more you read the more it will become plain to you what things are 
worth while and what are not, what things make men happy—loy- 
alty, right dealing, speaking the truth, readiness to give everything 
for what they think their duty, and most of all, the wish that they 
may have the approval of the Christ, who gave everything for them 
—and the things that are guaranteed’ to make men unhappy—selfish- 
ness, cowardice, greed, and everything that is low and mean. When 
you have read the Bible you will know that it is the Word of God, 
because you will have found it the key to your own heart, your own 


happiness, and your own duty.” 


—Woodrow Wilson 


“To reason philosophically on the nature of prayer is unprofitable; 
no man will ever pray because he has been argued into it.” 


—Samuel Johnson 


“The real Christianity is not assent to dogmas, not conformity to 
ritual obligations, not the glib passing of phrases, but the acceptance 
of a new point of view towards life, of a new set of motives, and a 
new standard of values. This is being born again, not of the flesh, 
but of the spirit. This is the Kingdom of Heaven within. This gives 
the peace which passeth understanding.” 
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—Donald Hankey 
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It is Not Night 


By ROBERT MILLER 


It Wasn't a Feminine Whim That Caused Jane to Re-arrange the 


Furniture. This Time it 

THE MINUTE I CAME in the parsonage 
door I knew that something was wrong. 
' Not that it was queer to find Jane 
pushing the davenport around. On the 
average, she rearranged the furniture 
every other week. But how she was 
doing it today told a story. 

For Jane’s plans usually come like 
miracles, all complete. She moves a 
chair, adjusts a lamp, shifts two pic- 
tures, and suddenly the whole new pat 
tern fits the room snugly, like a han 
in a glove. 

Today she wore a puzzled frown, as 
if she wasn’t quite sure of herself. She 
gave the davenport a_ half-hearted 
push. Then she stopped and squinted 
at it. Next she moved the magazine 
rack a few inches and examined the 
effect critically. 

“Bill,” she said absently, “I want you 
to help me arrange it.” This was so 
unheard of that I pretended to faint. 

‘IT mean it,” she said, “and it isn’t 
funny! Sailor Bob is coming home 
Monday.” She handed me a letter. I 
read it, and something chilled my heart. 
Jane’s voice was almost steady when 
she spoke again. A 

“I want everything in the room to 
be exactly as it was for his farewell 
party. Exactly the same,” she said. 

It was important. And it wasn’t 
funny! Not funny at all. 


Bos was mighty special to us. Of all 
our church boys he was the favorite. 
Nineteen, blond, freckle-faced, with a 
big grin for everybody. The warmest- 
hearted boy we knew. 

Our parsonage was his second home. 
He’d come in with the grocery order 
from his father’s store and talk for an 
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hour, casually lifting samples from 
Jane’s cookie jar. The telephone would 
ring frantically. 

“Oh, oh,’ Bob would say. “That’s 
Pop. Tell him I’m on my way down 
the route.” Off he’d scoot in the truck, 
tooting the horn like mad, our four- 
year-old Betty curled up in his lap. 

“My Bob,” Betty called him. And he 
loved her, too. 


Homewarp bound with his girl, Jean, 
and the rest of the Luther Leaguers, 
Bob would jangle our doorbell and tri- 
umphanily lead the procession into the 
living room. Then he’d sit down at the 
piano and drum out one of the pieces 
he knew by ear. But not for long. 

“Come on, Pastor,” he’d say, “play 
our songs!” 

“Our songs” were old home fa- 
vorites: Beautiful Dreamer, Come Back 
to Erin, I Don’t Want to Play in Your 
Yard. And hymns. Bob knew dozens 
by heart. 

He’d reach up and pull the book 
from its usual place on top of the piano. 
As I played Bob and Jean would sing, 
with the Leaguers chiming in, three- 
deep around the bench. Bob would kid 
Jane about her voice. She couldn’t 
carry a tune in a basket, but she’d sing 
a line or two. Bob would pretend that 
he was going crazy from it, as the 
crowd howled gleefully. 

Our old living room would glow with 
life and youth and that indefinable 
something Bob always brought with 
him. Then we'd bring cookies and 
apples to the circle of youngsters by 
the fire. Somehow the relaxed atmos- 
phere would bring out the questions 
young people always carry in their 
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hearts and seldom share. Then two 
fires would burn in the room those 
crisp nights: the fireplace flame—and 
the radiant, warming faith in God 
which Bob shared with his friends. 


Wuen Bos went into the Navy his 
farewell party by the League wasn’t 
anything special. He didn’t want what 
we call a “set-out,” with decorations 
and all. 

“Let’s just go to the parsonage,” he 
said. 

The night before he left, the Leaguers 
crowded in the front door. They piled 
their coats on the newel post. Some- 
one turned on the radio. 

Then we played games. Things were 
at their loudest when I missed Bob. I 
found him upstairs in Beity’s room, 
bending over her crib. Betty was fast 
asleep, her blond pigtails wide on the 
pillow, her chubby hands still holding 
the beloved elephant “My Bob” had 
brought on her last birthday. 

Bob looked lost and old. I caught 
the glitter of a tear on his cheek. He 
wiped it away hastily as I came in. 
“I’m going to miss her,” he whispered. 
He put his arm around my shoulders 
and held tight. It was a good thing that 
I didn’t say anything. My throat had 
knots in it. 


THE MONTHS went by. Bob’s letters 
told a lot about his training and ad- 
ventures. The phrases which seemed 
to underline themselves as we read 
along were those which revealed how 
much prayer and reading the Bible and 
chapel attendance meant to him. He 
went to communion regularly, and en- 
closed bulletins of the services. There 
were admonitions to the Leaguers to 
be loyal. “You'll never know how 
much I’d give to be sitting in church 
with you again. Make the most of what 
you have!” 

Bob sent funny little gifts to Betty. 
His picture, in uniform, was given the 
place of honor on her bureau. Every 
sailor she saw was her “Sailor Bob,” 
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until she looked into his face. It broke — 
our hearts to see her searching so faith- 
fully for him. One day when Bob’s 
father brought the grocery order we 
missed her. She was curled up on the 
seat of the truck, hanging on to the 
wheel, crying. 

Then Bob was shipped out. Letters 
were far between. The Navy had its 
hands full in the South Pacific. I 
dropped into the store more than I 
needed to, to ask for news. One day 
Bob’s mother called us. 

“Bob’s been wounded,” she said. 

My heart missed. “Badly?” I asked. 

“It doesn’t say. But he’ll be coming 
home soon, to stay.” 

To stay. It stuck in my throat. 

We waited anxiously for more news. 
This afternoon a letter had come, the 
one I held in my hand. It wasn’t Bob’s 
usual cheery scrawl. This was type- 
written, except the “Bob” at the end. 
He said nothing about himself. Just 
that he was looking forward to being 
home on Monday. 

One line had set Jane to moving the 
furniture. “I still know your living 
room like the palm of my hand,” Bob 
wrote. “I could get around it in the 
dark.” 


I cLosep My EYES. The farewell-party 
picture came clear in my mind. Clear 
as day. Jane and I moved the furniture 
back into position, to the inch. We 
wanted it to be exactly as it was that 
last night. Then we could only wait. 

Saturday and Sunday were the long- 
est days in our lives. On Monday after- 
noon steps sounded on the front porch. 
The doorbell was almost pulled to 
pieces. A sailor and a girl stood at the 
door. Bob and Jean. 

Jane was upstairs dressing Betty. I 
opened the door. 

“Hi folks,” shouted Bob. 

My blood ran cold. Jean looked at 
me bravely. There were shadows un- 
der her eyes. Just then Jane and Betty 
clattered down the stairs. Betty 
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shrieked, “My Sailor Bob,” at the top 
of her voice. She grabbed him around 
the legs. He fumbled at her shoulders 
and lifted her tenderly. The old ra- 
diance was in his face. 

Then he stepped forward confidently. 
“Tl just put this souvenir behind the 
door,” he said. 

Jane turned white as he stood it in 
the corner. 

Then Bob ambled carefully into the 
living room, Betty clinging to one hand. 
He dropped into his favorite chair by 
the door. 

So we talked. About boot training, 
and the food, and the stunts the boys 
pulled in the barracks and on liberties. 
But Bob said little about the South 
Pacific. Just once. 

“T’ve always trusted in God,” he oie, 
“but God really became alive to me 
over there. He never let me down. I 
know now that He never will. That’s 
why I can keep going.” There was 
hardly any tremor in his voice. Hardly 
any at all. 

Then Bob shifted to his plans for the 
future. Jean and he were planning to 
enter the university in the fall. They 
were going to take the same courses 
and study together. A team. A team, 
they felt, for life. 

“With Jean’s muscles and my brains,” 
chuckled Bob, “how can we lose?” 
Then he stood up. “Let’s sing,” he said. 

I hesitated. But Bob circled the 
coffee table deftly and started thump- 
ing away on the piano. It went badly. 

“A little rusty,” he grinned over his 
shoulder. “I guess I’m out of practice. 
But watch my smoke in a couple of 
days!” Suddenly he straightened up. 
His voice was warm and tender. “It’s 
so good to be home.” 

Jane found her voice first. “Now it’s 
really home for us, too, Bob.” 

I sat down and began to play. Then 
a thought struck me sharply. I darted 
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a glance at the music piled up on the 
piano. But Jane had remembered! The 


_ big song book was on top! 


Bob laughed. “Come on, Pastor,” he 
said, “let’s sing our songs.” He reached 
up confidently and pulled the book off 
the pile. 

We sang, with Jean on one end of the 
piano bench and Bob on the other. He 
knew all the songs by heart. On re- 
quest, Jane sang a line and Bob im- 
itated her until we were doubled up 
with laughter. The room was young 
and radiant again. 

Then Bob pulled Jean to her feet. 
“Let’s go, girl friend,” he said cheer- 
fully, “the folks want us home for din- 
ner.” 

I spoke before I thought. “So early, 
Bob?” 

For the first time he hesitated. 
it early?” he asked. 

I could have kicked myself! 


SupDENLY Bob chuckled. “We’d bet- 
ter go. I can’t wait to show Betty that 
hula girl outfit I brought her. Come 
on, Bets!” 

He walked to the door, Jean’s arm 
in his, Betty dancing ahead. He picked 
up the white cane. The youngsters clat- 
tered across the porch and down the 
steps, calling good-bys. 

Jane came close. I put my arms 
around her. She was trembling. 

We looked out at the grocery truck. 
Jean was driving, but that was Bob’s 
unmistakable tatto on the horn. Betty 
was curled up on his lap. As always, 
we waved to them. 

Jane’s voice was strangely calm. 
“Fe’s not really blind. He can still see, 
Bill!” she said. 

A timeless Voice spoke in my heart. 
“According to your faith be it unto 
you.” And I knew that it was true. 

“Yes,” my heart answered, and my 
lips formed the words, “Bob can see!” 


“Ts 


; Men must be governed by God or they will be ruled by tyrants. 
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THE LATHROP FAMILY 


THEY START FOR EASTWICK 


“AL SET?” called Jerry. 

“T’ll be there in a minute. Just mak- 
ing a final room-by-room survey to be 
sure we’re not leaving anything.” 

The words echoed in my mind. “Not 
leaving anything. Not leaving any- 
thing.” Nothing, that is, but nine years 
of sorrow and joy, struggle and 
achievement. The shelves in Jerry’s 
study—no, the parsonage study—were 
empty. Was there nothing left in the 
room of all those hours of reading and 
meditation, prayer and planning? The 
children’s rooms were bare, the me- 
mentos of years of growth stripped 
from the walls and either packed or 
discarded. My sewing room where I 
had spent so much time and effort 
stretching the budget was just a room 
now. 


OvutsiwE, JERRY stood beside the car 
talking to Mr. and Mrs. Benson—who 
had been our host and hostess over 
night. We had intended to go to the 
Borden House after the movers went 
off with our furniture, but the Bensons 
would not hear of our spending our 
last night in Bordenville at the hotel. 
This morning they had come along to 
help with last minute details. 

Mark and Joan were packed into the 
back seat, surrounded by boxes, sweat- 
ers, coats, and all the odds and ends 
that had been overlooked yesterday. 
Between them, on a mountain of bag- 
gage, sat Prince. He wagged his tail in 
Joan’s face and when she protested, 
turned to lick her cheek. His apology 
attended to, he crawled across Mark’s 
lap to whine an invitation for me to 
hurry so we could ge started on our 
ride. 

“Behave yourself,” said Mark, “or 
we'll all wish mother had asked Uncle 
Bob to take you back on the farm. Now, 
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sit down and make like you had man- 
ners.” 

“Your language, Mark.” My protest 
was automatic. I turned to shake 
hands with Mrs. Benson and found 
myself kissing her instead. I think we 
were both a little surprised. Our friend- 
ship has been deep, but not of the kiss- 
ing variety. 

“There’s Mrs. Flint waving from her 
porch,” Mrs. Benson interrupted be- 
fore our good-bys could get too emo- 
tional. “And unless I’m mistaken, Mrs. 
Haines is ignoring you from behind 
that upstairs curtain.” 

We laughed and the bad moment 
was over. I climbed into the front seat. 
When I had straddled the package con- 
taining Prince’s lunch, Jerry slammed 
the door. He settled himself behind the 
wheel. The car began to move. The 
Bensons waved. Mrs. Flint waved. We 
waved. We were off. 

I saw Jerry look at the chureh, but 
he said nothing and we turned onto 
Main Street. We sped past the shops 
where I had stood in line—the con- 
fectionery store that had created prob- 
lems with the children, the moving pic- 
ture house that had sometimes com- 
peted with our young people’s program 
and occasionally offered worth-while 
entertainment, the library with its 
treasures, the police station where 
Jerry had looked after the welfare of 
weaker members of the flock, the rail- 
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road station where the town had said 
farewell to most of its young men and 
welcomed home a few. We were on the 
open road. Bordenville was behind us. 

Mark leaned forward. “How many 
did you say there are in my new school, 
Dad?” 

“About 3,500. Joan will go to school 
in Eastwick, of course. But Chilton 
High takes in the students from the 
whole area. It draws from a radius of 
about three miles.” 

“Look out, Prince. I’m not talking 
to you, I want to ask dad some things. 
Sit down.” 


I LISTENED contentedly to the dia- 
logue. Mark’s sullenness and remote- 
ness were over. He had come in\one 
day last week, a new light in his eye. 
He had perched on the arm of the 
davenport, idly clapping two school 
books together. 

“You know what?” He’d tried to be 
casual, but it hadn’t quite come off. “I 
think Skinny is real jealous of me. I 
think he wishes he could go away 
somewhere, too.” 

“What makes you think so?” Id 
been proud of the way I kept the pleas- 
’ ure from my voice. — 

“We were talking. Tommy said he’d 
never want to move away from Bor- 
denville as long as he lived. Then 
Skinny said Tommy was crazy, and told 
about how he tried to run away that 
time and everybody made him come 
back. Then he grinned and said, sort 
of slow, the way he does when he’s 
been thinking about something, “That 
was kid stuff. I know now why I need 
to finish school and I guess I’ll have to 
stay right here in Bordenville till I 
graduate. But as soon as I do, you can 
bet I’m getting out of here—and fast.’ 
Then Tommy started to argue and say 
what a good place Bordenville is to 
live. But Skinny just laughed and 
said, ‘Take it easy. I’m staying here 
till I get through school. But if my 
mother decided to move some place 
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else, like Mark’s family, I’d just about 
turn handsprings.’ So I think he really 
envies me.” 

“It surely sounds that way.” 

“And you know what? Sammy says 
he’s going away to college and maybe 
he'll be like Skinny and not come back 
here after all. He says most fellows 
don’t.” 

“T hadn’t thought about it, Mark, but 
I believe he’s right. A good many peo- 
ple who go away never return.” 

“I still don’t want to leave Borden- 
ville. It’s going to seem awful funny 
to make new friends when you’re my 
age.” 

Conversation died away as the whole 
family settled to letting the miles slide 
under us. 


But soon my thoughts were off in a 
new direction. I thought of the sermon 
Jerry had preached last Sunday in 
Bordenville and which he would 
preach, with modifications, in Eastwick 
next week. Armistice Day had given 
him a lead, of course, and both the gos- 
pel and the epistle for the day had 
seemed chosen for the occasion. 

He had taken for his text the phrase: 
“That ye might walk worthy of the 
Lord unto all pleasing, being fruitful 
in every good work, and increasing in 
the knowledge of God.” He had talked 
of the fruitlessness of the armistice 
years, especially in Christian countries 
and urged that we must not give in to 
the inertia and secularism that had 
overtaken the churches then. In all 
ages, he said, it has been the task of 
the church to work for the needy, to 
worship, and to win others. He laid 
before the people he was leaving in 
Bordenville the same constructive pro- 
gram he intended to present to his new 
congregation. 

“Tired?” asked Jerry. 
mighty solemn.” 

“Just thinking of your sermon on 
Sunday. Perhaps that’s why I look 
solemn.” 


“You look 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Mis-education 


Ir has always been difficult for me to 
get started on a hard or disagreeable job. 
I want to do my work, but it always looks 
like a mountain. I am constantly putting 
it off and finding pleasanter things to do. 
I hate to confess it, but I kill hours and 
hours doing unimportant little things, such 
as arranging gadgets on my desk, going for 
a drink of water, looking through my note- 
book, reminiscing, or writing an unneces- 
sary but friendly letter. What is the mat- 
ter with me? I want to do differently, but 
it seems almost impossible. 


There are millions of persons who 
have the same problem. Nevertheless, 
dillydallying and delaying things that 
have to be done ought to be broken up. 

There is a natural human tendency 
to invite and cling to the pleasant and 
to avoid the unpleasant. But with many 
people that is not the whole story. 
Lack of training or mis-education at 
some point in the past, or perhaps long- 
continued misguidance, may lead one 
into such a difficulty. They fail to learn 
to make their own decisions and to act 
upon them. (Some decisions, of course, 
must not be hurried.) 

A father or mother may have made 
too many choices for a child—even for 
an adolescent. Some parents tell their 
offspring just what-to do—where, when, 
and how. Some young people lean on 
a particular friend or associate for the 
making of decisions about their work, 
study, recreation, or entertainment. 
Some such experience has in numerous 
cases so weakened a person’s power of 
choice that he is almost helpless to act 
independently. Anyone in such a sit- 
uation has the job of re-educating him- 
self along this line. 

One has to face the fact that the 
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By EARL S. RUDISILL 


present handicap is the result of un- 
fortunate experiences. An established 
habit or way of feeling sometimes turns 
out to be a handicap. Delay becomes 
the natural way. But the experiences 
belong to the past, whereas one has to 
live in the present and the future. 


A person can turn his back on the 
luckless past. He can say to himself, 
“TJ must do differently. I must start on 
my work promptly. Today I free my- 
self from the outworn past.” Then he 
must act, keep on acting, and allow no 
exception to occur for a long time. Be- 
fore long prompt beginnings will be the 
natural thing. And there will come into 
the daily work a satisfaction unknown 
before. 


Astrology 


One of my neighbors believes that she 
gets a lot of help from astrology. She has 
a dozen books and magazines on the sub- 
ject, and is always recommending it to me. 
My impression is that it is of no value. ~ 
Or am I mistaken? 


Astrology is a mere make-believe, or 
pseudo-science, which flourished among 
the ancient Chaldeans, Egyptians, 
Greeks, Romans, Arabians, and others. 
It belongs to the period before there 
was a valid astronomy. It is a belief 
that the planets influence human af- 
fairs and events. There is no basis for 
such a belief, though it was widely held 
until the seventeenth century. Its great- 
est vogue was in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. It is purely a fake. 
its current popularity among unin- 
formed people is probably due to the 
troublous times and the perennial de- 
sire of humans to know the future and 
to get encouragement. 
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Crusades Are Not Christian 


Sirs: 

Nothing could be more historically in- 
accurate than to identify the Crusades of 
the middle ages as an evangelizing move- 
ment for Jesus Christ, as was suggested in 
an editorial in THe LurTHERAN on Oct. 17. 
This was the glamorous fiction that was 
fed to many of us in our childhood, “the 
knight in shining armor, with the cross of 
Jesus going on before.” But surely our 
faith has grown a little out of that stage 
of childish credulity! The Crusades were 
the blasphemous denial of everything\ for 
which Christ stands. 

To argue from the Crusades that once 
“again the cross of Christ” has conquered 
in military victory in our time is not only 
to sadly misinterpret history but to harm- 
fully misrepresent the Christian Church. 
One can understand secular leaders trying 
to sanctify their causes by identifying them 
as great spiritual crusades, but for spokes- 
men of the Christian Church so to take 
the name of Christ in vain is a burning 
shame in the hearts of many. 

Ropert F. WEISKOTTEN 


What About Niemoeller? 


Sirs: 

Some people have the impression that 
“The Church in the News,” by publishing 
—without comment or explanation—cer- 
tain statements made about Martin Nie- 
moeller, has done him an injustice and has 
confused the thinking of our Lutheran 
constituency. 

Martin Niemoeller is a patriotic German 
just as our own church leaders are patri- 
otic Americans. But this patriotism has 
not blinded him to the evils in Nazi gov- 
ernment or the weaknesses of German 


_character. 


As a prophetic Christian pastor he was 
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fearless in his criticism, even when his life 
was threatened. It is true that he did not 
condemn the whole program of totalitar- 
ianism. But it is untrue to allege, as some 
superficial reports have claimed, that he 
began to resist Nazis only when they at- 
tacked the church. 

At an early period in the Nazi regime 
Niemoeller began to oppose the mistreat- 
ment of the Jews, and from his Dahlem 
pulpit to preach in their behalf. Niemoel- 
ler became the spokesman for courageous 
and soundly evangelical Christians. These 
will be the leaders of Europe’s new and 
more vigorous church. They will, as Nie- 
moeller assured me years ago, strive 
among other things for the separation of 
church and state. 

“In this task,” Pastor Niemoeller said to 
me, “we shall indeed need the help of our 
Lutheran brethren in America.” 

E. THEODORE BACHMANN 


Some prominent and well-informed peo- 
ple, such as Bishop Bell of the Anglican 
Church, have been critical of Pastor Nie- 
moeller. We consider it THE LUTHERAN’S 
duty to indicate such criticisms. Also we 
have published much material clarifying 
Niemoeller’s position, and presenting a de- 
fense of his words and deeds. 


Misses Movie Guide 


Sirs: 

I regret taat THE LUTHERAN no longer . 
carries the weekly guide to the movies, 
which appeared in your pages until early 
in 1944. Aton M. MorttTer 


Very few readers expressed disappoint- 
ment when this weekly feature was 
dropped, which would indicate that the 
expense involved was not justified. Also 
there were a few readers who for various 
reasons definitely opposed our publication 
of the movie guide. Eprrors. 
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“We Would See Jesus” 


How to Think of Christ. By William Adams Brown. Scribners. 305 pages. $3. 

THROUGH more than fifty years of teaching and scholarship, William Adams Brown 
affirmed “the good news of a God who had made himself known in the man Christ 
Jesus.” Not until the end of his life, however, did Dr. Brown set down in this book his 
thought of “Christ as the history of the Church reveals him to us. . . as one who is still 


alive and not only living but life-giving.” 

Almost 90 percent of the book is devoted 
to a “report” of the Church’s thought about 
Christ’s Person, though frequently one- 
sided because it has sought to “explain 
the reality we call Jesus Christ in terms 
of the intellect alone.” 

To Jesus’ question about Himself Chris- 
tians have responded with varying em- 
phases: “Jesus is the ideal man. He is 
mankind’s promised Saviour. He is the 
eternal Son of God.” These three affirma- 
tions “furnish the historic background 
from which he comes to meet us today.” 
However, “each of us must answer Jesus’ 
question for himself.’ Christianity began, 
and still begins, with a friendship with a 
living Person. 

Evangelical Lutherans will disagree, per- 
haps violently, with some of the interpre- 
tations. With this, for instance: “Jesus is 
no longer central in theology. The day 
of the Christo-centric theology has passed. 
To theology Christ has become a problem, 
not a solution.” Or this: “Above all, they 
(the scientific historians) have put Jesus 
in His place among the founders of re- 
ligion, showing what the Gospel He 
preached had in common with the other 
rival gospels, and what were its distinc- 
tive features.” 

The emphasis upon the Bible as the 
Word of God and the only infallible rule 
for faith and practice, according to Dr. 
Brown, “has had one unfortunate by-pro- 
duct. It has changed the Bible from a liv- 
ing book, by which the Spirit of Christ can 
speak directly to individuals, into an au- 
thoritarian code to which one may turn 
for proof texts to settle questions of con- 
troversy.” 
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One must conclude concerning How to 
Think of Christ (as did Dr. Brown himself 
concerning the works of two other em- 
inent theologians): “It would never occur 
to anyone to send a layman who wished 
an answer to the question, how he ought 
to think of Christ, to either of these 
books.” 
mony to William Adams Brown’s witness 
in the final paragraph of his book: “To 
live day by day in the companionship of 
the present Christ ... is to experience the 
peace of Christ which passeth understand- 


ing.” Cart R. Srmon. 


Strong Consolation 


A Book of Comfort. By Eric Parker. Harper 
& Brothers. 320 pages. $1.50. 

TuHIs is perhaps the best of the books of 
consolation for the bereaved and sorrow- 
ing which have appeared during the war. 
An anthology of prose and poetry, skill- 
fully and sensitively gathered from the 
whole range of Christian literature in Eng- 
lish, the selections breathe the authentic 
message of the Christian faith and the 
Christian hope, and not a single one vio- 
lates the high literary standard of the 
whole collection. 

The titles of the sections give some idea 
of the scope of the collection: Sudden 
Death, Children, Husband and Wife, Near 
and Dear, Friends, Doubt, Prayer, Rain 
and Sun, Two Worlds. A “Calendar of 
Thoughts,” a judicious selection of Scrip- 
ture passages arranged for reading week 
by week for a year, is furnished at the 
end. 

Pastors and friends could do no greater 
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Nevertheless, we add our testi- 


service to the grief-stricken than to put 
into their hands such a collection as this. 
Grief brings brooding: to brood over these 
strong and tender words of Christian hope 
is to find a peace, comfort, and strength 
that nothing but the Christian faith can 
provide. — JoHN W. DoserstTEIN. 


Strength and Comfort 


Treasures of Hope. By Alfred Doerffler. Con- 
cordia Publishing House. 274 pages. $2. 

Here is a fine correlation of material 
which contains Christian inspiration for 
daily devotions. 

One of the unique features of this book 
is the large type used in its composition. 
This makes it exceptionally readable by 
those whose eye has been dimmed. 

The first section of the book contaihs a 
portion of Scripture, a prayer, and a hy 
for each morning and evening covering 
a period of four weeks. Most of the scrip- 
tural passages are from the Psalms and 
New Testament. The free prayers ex- 
emplify the art of simplicity without sac- 
rificing effectiveness. Outstanding hymns 
of the Church are included. The second 
part entitled, “Alone with God,” consists 
of various prayers and hymns which may 
be used in preparation for the sacrament. 
There are other devotional helps for the 
sick and convalescent. 

Those who hunger and thirst after 
righteousness will find strength and com- 
fort in the evangelical message of Treas- 
ures of Hope. Rate I, SHOCKEY. 


As the Twig is Bent 


One God, the Ways We Worship Him. By 
Florence Mary Fitch. Lothrop, Lee and Shepard 
Co. 144 pages. $2. 

An inter-faith adventure into pictures 
with interpretations for children, just as 
valuable for their elders. 

The author, one-time pastor’s daughter, 
is a member of Oberlin College faculty. 
She has lived, taught, and traveled widely 
with her eyes open. She understands what 
children want and need to understand 
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their counterparts in other faiths. Her 
publication will help their parents, too, 
with puzzling problems and unwise at- 
titudes. 

Three principal ways of worship—Jew- 
ish, Catholic, and Protestant—are de- 
scribed in word and better by picture. 
Among them are: a Protestant church at 
Christmas; a Catholic altar at Easter; a 
Jewish boy eating Matzoth; a Protestant 
farm family at grace; children of each 
faith studying the book of faith. 

Beautifully done, with sensitive inter- 
pretations, this collection of selected photo- 
graphs belongs in every library of re- 
ligious books for children. 

Ratpx D, Hem. 


For Heathen Heart...” 


We Move Into Africa. By Dr. Henry Nau. 
Concordia Publishing House. 414 pages. $2. 

UnpoustepLy the History of Foreign 
Missions is the main part of the Church 
History of today as it was in the time of 
the early Christian Church. This book 
therefore is a historical document of rare 
value, as it describes the founding of a 
Lutheran Church in Africa (Southern 
Nigeria). A tribe which had first been 
brought into contact with Christianity by 
a Faith Mission, had broken away from 
their former missionaries on the question 
of education, and had invited the Missouri 
Lutheran Church to assume responsibility. 

The author of the book, Dr. Henry Nau, 
was sent out and in one and a half years 
of untiring labor founded a Lutheran 
Church on a solid foundation of sound 
doctrine, thorough instruction in the Chris- 
tian faith, careful guidance in the Chris- 
tian life, and good schools for the younger 
generation. Of special interest are the 
clashes with old heathen practices and be- 
liefs: polygamy, the killing of twins, the 
spirit worship, and the “Prayer House” 
movement, which is a strange mixture of 
Christianity and heathenism. 

Any student of African Missions will 
find much interesting information in this 
book. Ericu F’, VOEHRINGER. 
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fero4s the Dosh 


We find occasion to refer again to 
the reply made by a farmer to the 
prospective buyer of a horse. Said the 
purchaser: “He has an awfully big 
head.” Said the farmer in reply: “Yes, 
but he has his own neck on which to 
carry it.” 

We deem the rejoiner applicable to 
the situation of the church people to- 
day—especially as it concerns the obli- 
gations of us Lutherans. They are ap- 
pallingly numerous and frighteningly 
ponderous. The whole world is crying 


out for forms of relief, each one of > 


which will be an insuperable barrier to 
rehabilitation if not given immediate 
and generous response. 

The above comment states our feel- 
ing after opening our morning’s mail 
and finding therein an appeal for the 
needy folk of China, millions of whom 
are classified as being threatened with 
starvation. They are among the “dis- 
possessed” by the Japanese conquest 
and occupancy of the eastern portion 
of the vast area of Asia. In previous 
communications we have been in- 
formed of the destitution in other parts 
of the world, caused by forced emigra- 
tion, capture of enemy armies, and 
placement in concentration camps. All 
these people were potential contribu- 
tors to the needs of their communities. 
Now they must be fed, clothed, and 
given a measure of rehabilitation. The 
magnitude of the job is beyond one’s 
imagination. 

We have deep and sincere respect 
for the. folk who are speaking in be- 
half of these destitute and desperate 
fellow-mortals, but we find the de- 
struction and dismay traceable to the 
war and poor preparation for respond- 
ing to postwar appeals. The plea that 
charity begins at home has. priority, 
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~ support. 


and too often closes the door to any 
response. 

Several reasons for generous, re- 
peated and distributed giving are in 
order. First of all, one has grounds for 
confidence in God’s will. Beyond doubt, 
it is the duty and, in the Christian’s 
way of life, the privilege to share our 
resources with those who lack the es- 
sentials of living. In the second place, 
we know by experience with former 
conditions of destitution, that a com- 
paratively small amount of response 
seems to re-invigorate its recipients so 
that they regain the status of self- 
There is, finally, our own 
self-preservation from the disorder, 
fanaticism and destructiveness of mobs 
and revolutionists. 


Congregational Records of Servicemen 

One of the highly commendable 
characteristics of the congregations of 
our Lutheran Church is the success 
that has been attained in maintaining 
contacts between the home congrega- 
tion and the members absent in the 
performance of their duties to their 
country. The exact number of men and 
women who have been in uniform since 
December, 1941, is in process of com- 
pilation and will be reported in a later 
issue of THe LuTHERAN. But it can be 
said now that extremely few congre- 
gations failed to maintain contacts with 
their members by prayer, by letters, 
and by such remembrances as could be 
sent under the regulations of the gov- 
ernment. It is true that repeated and 
continued urging was expressed by the 
chaplains to insure that letters at least 
were received by all who were absent. 
Since V-E and V-J Days, requests for 
contacts have been made in behalf of 
those not yet discharged. 
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’ Chambersburg, 


“ 


In many congregations, by means of 
a service flag, or otherwise, the number 
of persons absent was indicated and 
the names made a part of the records of 
the congregations. In some instances 
photographs of the enlistees were gath- 
ered and used in the local parish jour- 
nals. One of the most complete of these 
which has come to our notice is “The 
Lutheran Courier,” published by the 
First Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
Pennsylvania, C. S. 


Klug, pastor. “In the interests of its 


_members in the military service of 


their country.” 


_ An International Entanglement 


According to reports by radio, the 
press of the United States as rep 
sented in the gatherings of journalis 
in the White House and such news. as 
is released in London, Berlin, and else- 
where, the Chosen People are again 
pressing a claim for civic priorities in 
Palestine, and the London cabinet has 
a headache beyond relief by aspirin. 
The story’s first chapter goes back -to 
the first World War,:to a promise un- 
published for awhile which was made 
by Lord: Balfour, who was Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs in the British Cabinet 
from 1916 to 1919. He promised. that 
Palestine should: be A Home for the 
Jews, if. That is; if the.Turks and their 
German allies were dispossessed of the 
Holy Land. 

In 1917 British forces “under: com= 
mand of General: Allenby. captured 
Jerusalem, :thus removing :the:.above 


cited “if.” But another condition-madé 
its appearance soon after the Treaty of. 


Versailles assigned the portion ofthe 
Middle East, of which the Holy. Landis 
an important. part, as a. mandate to 
Britain. This time it was the’ Arabs 
who objected tothe settlement of Jew- 
ish colonies on areas.on which they had 
resided: since the. thirteenth. century. 
This opposition injected:a religious fac 


tor into the controversy.: The:Arabs'are- 


Mohammedans; and their leaders man- 
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aged to enlist the sympathy and the 
diplomatic co-operation of the Moham- 
medans of Northern Africa and of 
South Central Asia, especially of India’s 
75,000,000 followers of Islam. For sev- 
eral years now, friction extending to 
rioting has occurred in Palestine, and 
the British government as either relief 
or retaliation proclaimed a limit of im- 
migration to 100,000 per year. Now the 
Jews are demanding restoration in full 
of the Balfour agreement, pleading the 
awful effects of anti-Semitism wher- 
ever the Axis powers had authority. 

It is reported possible that 4,000,000 
of these “dispossessed” could be settled 
within the British Mandate, if—that is, 
if the Arabs south and east of the Jor- 
dan Valley gave consent. 


Development Determines Possession 


Meantime, the very well-organized 
and talented publicity campaign waged 
by Zionists on behalf of afflicted Jews 
continues in the United States and we 
assume in other nations in which Zion- 
ism has been able to form active asso- 
ciations. Some of the discussions are of 
considerable interest because of basic 
principles which are proposed as major 
premises. We have space here to pre- 
sent only the most important, i.e., the 
assertion that the Arabs are an unpro- 
ductive people, under whose occupancy 
the natural and cultural resources of 
the enormous country over which they 
have control are ‘undeveloped. They 
consist, these Arabs who are resisting 
réalization of the mandate, of roving 
bands, among the leaders of which there 
are constant conflicts’ to realize per- 
sonal” ambitions ‘for increased power. 
“They cumber the. “ground,” is the es- 
sence’ of this estimate of their worth. 
It is the centuries of ineffectualness 
that justifies their displacement, it is 
said, This argument is the white man’ s 
hasis for sexpleiing weaker peoples. 


: eli % } “Wathan Pe Melhorn 
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Ministers’ Wives are Talked About 


Maryland Women Discuss Qualifications 
of Pastors’ Wives—and Vice Versa 


By Wiuson P. Arp 


Hacrerstown—Delegates attending the 
autumn meeting of the Western Confer- 
ence of Maryland Synod took time out 
from their business session to develop a 
blueprint for the ideal pastor’s wife. 

A pastor’s wife should be a consecrated 
Christian. She should be friendly and 
adaptable. She should be a leader. 


Pastors’ wives had 
MARYLAND 


something to say about 

other women of the 
congregation. “Each woman should expect 
as much of herself, in the way of service, 
as she expects from the pastor’s wife,” 
declared one. 

All women of the church should have 
a desire for study and an eagerness for 
spiritual growth. All should be under- 
standing and considerate. All should be 
willing to accept positions of leadership 
for which they may be chosen. 

Maryland women who reached these 
conclusions were: Mrs. Lee Fresh, Mrs. 
Calvin Schildknecht, Mrs. Frank Wiebel, 
Mrs. Eric Summers, Mrs. William C. Hud- 
dle, Mrs. Andrew Theisz, Mrs. Herbert F. 
Schmidt, Mrs. Eugene Young, and Mrs. 
Abdel Ross Wentz. 

During the business meetings held in 
Trinity Church, Boonesboro, Oct. 15, Dr. 
Abdel Ross Wentz, president of Gettys- 
burg Seminary, spoke of the expansion 
program with special reference to the 
Library Building Fund. 

Dr. Lloyd M. Keller, president of. synod, 
addressed the conference on “Crucial Is- 
sues Facing the Church.” “The troubles 
of the world,” he said, “are the troubles 
of the human heart on a global scale.” 

Afternoon devotions were conducted by 
the Rev. Andrew F. Theisz. The Rev. 
‘Francis McPeek, director of social welfare 
for Washington. Federation of Churches, 
in his address on, “The Church Meets 
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Labor,” pointed out that in 1820 three- 


fourths of the population was on the farm, » 
while in 1944 only one-fourth resided in~ 


rural areas. 
“The Practical Work of Social Missions” 


was discussed by the Rev. Francis Shearer, | 


secretary of the Board of Social Missions. 


Delegates from the Western Conference — 


to the ULC convention were nominated by 


ballot. The slate, as it will be presented ~ 


at the next meeting of synod, is: 


Clerical: Luther L. Hare, William C. 
Huddle, W. V. Garrett, Abdel Ross Wentz, — 
Wilson P. Ard, Ralph M. Miller, Fred R.. 


Seibel, Donald R. Brake. Lay: Harry B. 


Fogle, C. L. Shaeffer, M. C. Fuss, Robert 


L. Smith, L. O. Derr, H. P. Middlekauff, ” 


John L. Shaw, F. L. Fresh. 


Re-elected for another year were the . 


Rev. Luther L. Hare, president; the Rev. 
Raymond M. Miller, secretary; the Rev. 
William C. Huddle, treasurer. 

The congregation of St. John’s Church, 
Hagerstown, celebrated the 150th anniver- 
sary of the laying of the present building’s 
cornerstone, Nov. 4. 


Dr. Carl C. Rasmussen, Gettysburg The- 


ological Seminary, preached at the morn- 
ing service and Dr. J. Edward Harms, pas- 
tor, delivered the sermon at vespers. Of 


special interest was the historical pageant, | 


arranged by the Rev. Leigh Bell, assistant 
to Dr. Harms, and presented in the Sunday 


school. The pageant dramatized highlights 


of St. John’s Church history. 

St. John’s Church dates back to 1756 
when the Lutherans of Elizabethtown, now 
named Hagerstown, purchased a tract of 
land upon which to erect a meeting house. 
Thirteen years later the cornerstone of a 
log church was laid on this parcel of 
ground, located south of the public square 
and on the National Highway. 

In 1770 a constitution was adopted and 
signed by more than sixty members of St. 
John’s. The document, still preserved, is 
inscribed in black and red on the pages 


of a leather-bound book. The cornerstone 


of the present building, replacing the log 
structure, was placed in 1795, under the 
leadership of Dr. J. G. Schmucker. 
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Dr. Ezra Keller, founder and first pres- 
en of Wittenberg College, was a former 
pastor of St. John’s, Hagerstown, and it 
was Dr. Benjamin Kurtz, also a pastor at 
3t. John’s, who founded Missionary In- 
stitute, now Susquehanna University. 
In January 1917, Dr. Harms became pas- 
30r and during more than a quarter of a 
ventury of his leadership the confirmed 
membership has tripled with 1,723 now on 
she record. 
5 An 1922 a new Sunday school auditorium, 
with 22 independent class rooms and a 
seating capacity of 3,000, was built. 


Rieti Congregation Observes 
Anniversary 


Paxton Pastor Completes 25 Years a 


By A. O. Frank 


| Ocroser 14 St. Luke’s Church of Omaha, 
Nebr., the Rev. A. H. Pinkall pastor, ob- 
served the fortieth anniversary of the 
founding of the church, with Dr. O. W. 
Ebright, superintendent of Tabitha Home, 
and Dr. Ralph Livers of St. John’s Church, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, both former pastors, 
as the speakers. A pageant and fellowship 
hour were part of the afternoon services. 
The Rev. A. W. Young of First Lutheran 
Church, Omaha, was the guest speaker at 
the banquet October 18. 

During the forty years the congregation 
has grown into one of the most progres- 
sive in the Nebraska Synod, with 1,239 
baptized and 852 confirmed members re- 
ported, at the last synod meeting. 

-The outstanding work of the church is 
its lay activity and the “Saturday Night” 
prayer circle. 

-The Rev. Ernest C. ‘Mortensen observed 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of his ordina- 
tion by special services with Dr. C. B. 
Harman and President J. C. Hershey of 
the Nebraska Synod as guest. speakers, 
October 7. The Paxton and Sutherland 
congregations served by Pastor Mortensen 
presented him with a substantial purse 
and increase in the annual remuneration. 
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Construction of Race Track 
Prevented in New Brunswick 


By Asert P, STAUDERMAN 


New Brunswick—Although Lutherans 
stayed off the front pages of newspapers 
in this area, three items of church-wide 
interest appeared, indicating their concen- 


tration, along with other 
NEW JERSEY religious bodies, on the 
tasks of the church. 

These items were: A concerted effort by 
church and civic groups which prevented 
construction of a huge racetrack near the 
university city of New Brunswick; a Su- 
preme Court decision granting the use of 
public buses for the transportation of 
parochial school pupils; an Essex County 
clergyman made another bid. for political 
recognition by attacking several state 
agencies, such as the Racing Commission. 

The Lutherans devoted themselves to 
laying the groundwork for peace-time 
progress. One of the most heartening in- 
dications of this new determination was 
seen in the throng of laymen who crowded 
the spacious parish hall of St. John’s 
Church, Jersey City, to hear Dr. Franklin 
C. Fry, Dr. Clarence C. Stoughton, and 
Dr. Frederick R. Knubel summon this area 
of Lutheranism to a greater support of 
the benevolent interests of the Church. 
More than 400 laymen and pastors found 
both information and inspiration in the 
program held in conjunction with the fall 
meeting of the New Jersey Conference of 
the United Synod of New York. If this 
inspiration is translated into action, it will 
show a marked increase in New Jersey’s 
benevolence gifts next year. 

Because of the special program, the con- 
ference held only a brief business ses- 
sion, presided over by the Rev. Theodore 
Erdmann, president. Progress was shown 
in the reports of all committees, with spe- 
cial emphasis laid upon plans for evan- 
gelism, church school development, and 
missions. 

North Jersey pastoral changes revealed 
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two men entering, two leaving, and one 
moving within the conference itself. 

First of the new arrivals was the Rev. 
W. Kent Gilbert, installed at Redeemer 
Church, Ramsey, on Oct. 28. Dr. Russell 
F, Auman of Manhattan and the Rev. Otto 
Reimherr of Yonkers delivered the charges 
to congregation and pastor, while Pres- 
ident Erdmann officiated at the installa- 
tion. Pastor Gilbert formerly was assist- 
ant at St. Peter’s Church, New York. He 
succeeds the Rev. Clarence Boyer, who is 
a Navy chaplain. The Rev. George W. 
Forrell was supply pastor for several years. 
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The second arrival, a returnee, is th 
Rev. Heinz W. H. Kuegler, former pasto 
of Old St. John’s, Newark, and more re 
cently of First Lutheran Church, Pough 
keepsie, New York. He was installed o 
Nov. 11 at St. Mark’s Church, Elizabett 
The Rev. Herman Brueckner of Hoboke 
and the Rev. Heinrich P. Suhr of Ne 
York City were guest preachers for th 
occasion. Pastor Kuegler succeeds the Re\ 
John A. W. Kirsch and comes to St. Mark 
at a time when the congregation is look 
ing forward to a program of expansio 
and development which will include th 
erection of a new church building. 

The two departures from this area ar 
those of the Rev. Leopold Bernhard, wh 
leaves Calvary Church, Jersey City, 1 
accept a call in Brooklyn, and the Rei 
Stephen Ballek, who leaves Grace Churel 
North Arlington, for St. John’s Wendis 
Church, Bethlehem, Pa. 

The Rev. Herbert Hagenau, pastor r 
Advent Church, Grantwood, has resigne 
to accept a call to Adonbmenit® Churel 
Asbury Park, where he will succeed th 
Rev. Carl H. Miller. 

Good attendances marked special Refor 
mation services held in this area. Unio 
services were held in North’: Berge 
County, at Zion Church, Saddle River, an 
in Central Bergen at St. Paul’s Churel 
Teaneck, on Oct. 28. An intersynodic: 
service was held at Grace Church, Jerse 
City, on Nov. 4, with: Missouri, Augustan 
and ULCA congregations taking part: # 
Summit, the Augustana  congregatio 
joined with St. John’s for the service. 

Anniversaries ‘are also in the spotligh 
The oldest in point of years was the 77t 
anniversary of St. John’s, Jersey City, th 
Rev. Theodore Erdmann pastor. A congre 
gational dinner; observing this event, we 
held Nov. 7, with’ Dr. F. Eppling Reitart 
pastor of the Church of the Holy Trinit: 
New York, as guest spéaker. Returne 
veterans were guests of honor. The anni 
versary services took place on Nov. 1 
with Dr. J. A. wer of new eA preate 
ing. 

Holy Trinity Church, Hasbrouck: Height 
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imarked its 25th year with services on Oct. 
28, at which Dr. Samuel Trexler of New 
York was guest preacher. A congrega- 
tional dinner was held Nov. 1. The Rev. 
William F. Behrens is pastor. Starting with 
49 charter members on Oct. 31, 1920, Holy 
rinity has grown to a strong body of 400 
confirmed members, with a church and 
parsonage valued at $32,000. 

' The most striking growth is that of St. 
Paul’s, Teaneck, which celebrated its 20th 
anniversary on Nov. 8, with a congrega- 
tional social at which Dr. Clarence C. 
Stoughton was chief speaker. From its 
founding in 1925 the congregation has de- 
reloped: rapidly. The current anniversary 
isbeing celebrated by an adult member- 


school that reports an active enrollment 
if 450 children and a staff of 55 teachers. 
e anniversary fund, being gathered for 
future expansion, was enriched by the 
zift of a $1,000 bond from the church 
school.’ At the anniversary service on Nov. 
11, Dr: C. Franklin Koch preached. 

The Church of Our Saviour, Cresskill, 
the Rev. Louis Suessmann pastor, observed 
tts 14th anniversary on Oct. 21, with Dr. 
Paul Andrew Kirsch as the guest preacher. 
While at Cresskill, members of the church 
council discussed, with Dr. Kirsch, the 


olans for a new church building. 

~The Rev. Curtis C. Klinger, pastor of the 
St. Paul-St. John Church of Irvington, is 
rapidly becoming the foremost authority 
on mergers in this area. Shortly after as- 
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suming the pastorate of Old St. John’s in 
Newark he arranged its merger with St. 
Paul’s of Irvington, and shortly thereafter 
he was one of the principals in a more 
personal merger as he and Miss Mary 
Grant Harman-Ashley of Montclair were 
united in marriage. 

A special service was held on Sept. 23, 
for the parsonage fund at St. John’s Church, 
Summit. Synod President F. R. Knubel 
preached, Following the service, which 
also marked Dr. Willis S. Hinman’s 15th 
anniversary as pastor, a dinner honoring 
Dr. Knubel was held. 
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Officers Elected by Western 


Conference, Ohio Synod 


Toledo Congregations Make 
Substantial Progress 


By F. E. Stros 


Tue Rev. Herbert W. Veler was electe 
president of the Western Conference of th: 
Synod of Ohio at a meeting in Augsbur 
Church, Toledo, Sept. 17. 

Other officers are: the Rev. J. A. Upd 
graff, secretary; Emmett Rydman, trea 

urer. Dr. W. Carl Satre an: 
OHIO Norman Bischoff we 
executive board. 


elected to the synodice 

Reports from churches in Toledo ani 
vicinity show achievement in all fields ¢ 
activity. 

St. Paul’s Church, in the nearby villags 
of Temperance, Mich., installed pews t 
replace the chairs and held rededicatiot 
services. Mission Superintendent E. Clyc& 
Xander, D.D., and F. E. Strobel, D.D., whi 
had served the mission as supply paste: 
for nine years, took part in the service 
The work has made excellent progress uns 
der the care of the Rev. J. Edward Dinkld 

St. Luke’s, at Bush and Ontario, hé 
just celebrated its fortieth anniversary il 
a series of Sunday services. Among thi 
speakers were the Rev. Frederick M. Otte 
former pastor, and President G. W. Miley 
also a former pastor. The Rev. Willian 
Makley serves both St. Luke and Chris 
congregations. | 

St. Lucas Church, under the pastoré 
care of the Rev. John E. Slater, Ph.D., he 
been redecorated and new lighting fixture 
were installed. 

Augsburg Church, with Pastor W. Cai 
Satre, D.D., and Dr. F. E. Strobel, part 
time pastoral visitor, has begun the en 
largement of the balcony for seating ea 
pacity and additional entrance required h 
the building code. The project will co: 
nearly $20,000. This is part of a plan fc 
greater enlargement of the church build 
ing. Two Sunday morning worship serv 
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ices have been held for about 15 years. 
_ With the consent of the mission superin- 


tendent, this congregation is making a sur- 


_vey of a suburban district with the view 
_ of establishing a Sunday school and a new 


congregation. It is hoped that this con- 


_ gregation may sponsor this new work. 


Reformation Church, the Rev. J. W. 
Wahl pastor, held a service October 21 to 


'-celebrate the full payment of the first 
mortgage upon their building erected a 
‘few years ago. They have already felt the 
~ need of larger quarters. 


Hope Church, in the Old Orchard- 


' Ottawa Hills area, has made such progress 
under the leadership of the Rev. W. W. 


Larson that the indebtedness has been 


greatly reduced on both church and par- 


sonage. An effort is being made to com- 
plete the building by finishing the tower 
and other improvements, and to further 
reduce the indebtedness. The congregation 
is located in the University of Toledo 
neighborhood. 

Grace Church, now located at Forest and 
Pinewood, the Rev. Karl Brenner pastor, 
has purchased five acres of land at about 
3300 Monroe Street with a view to future 
relocation. This is in an area not thor- 
oughly covered by any other congregation. 

Bethany Church, at Upton and Marne, 
recently vacated by the Rev. Russel J. 
Olson when he removed to Hill Top, Co- 
lumbus, has called the Rev. J. Alfred 
Updegraff from Paulding, Ohio. -Pastor 
Updegraff plans to take up his work in 
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arthage. + + 
ae College 


[J arthage is a Christian Col- 
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year program in 3 years. 
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after college. 
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ERLAND NELSON, President 
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Bethany about the middle of November. 

Weekday Bible Schools in Toledo will 
pass the 5,000 enrollment from fourth, 
fifth and sixth grades this year. Most of 
the schools are under the direction of the 
Toledo Council of Churches. 

A Mass Meeting of Lutherans was held 
in the Civic Auditorium Sunday evening, 
October 28, in the form of a Reformation 
Rally. The Rev. Umhau Wolff, interim 
pastor of St. Paul’s Church, was speaker. 


Women’s Auxiliary to Renovate - 
Mt. Airy Seminary Refectory 


PHILADELPHIA—Renovations to the re- 
fectory of the Lutheran Theological Semi- 
nary at Philadelphia costing between 
$12,000 and $15,000, will be the next proj- 
ect of the seminary’s Women’s Auxiliary. 

Decision to undertake this improvement, 
the third project of the auxiliary in its 
six-year history, was made at the fall 
meeting, Oct. 19. The auxiliary has ren- 
ovated Graduate Hall and the main dormi- 
tory. 

Cost of the work is defrayed entirely 
through membership dues. The auxiliary 

now numbers 6,622 
PENNSYLVANIA members, scattered 

throughout the sup- 
ing synods of the seminary. 

The president of the auxiliary, Mrs. G. 
Elson Ruff, conducted the meeting. 

Speaker for the session was Dr. Paul J. 
Hoh, president of the seminary, who spoke 
on the three “Needs of the Seminary.” 
“Because of the accelerated program,” the 
speaker said, “there has been an unusually 
large number of students recently, but 
for the next few years we must expect 
fewer students.” The auxiliary members 
were urged to be on the alert for min- 
isterial students. 

The second need presented was more 
men on the faculty. The third need was 
funds for building repairs, $100,000 being 
necessary to put the buildings in proper 
condition. Already $20,000 has been con- 
tributed to the improvement fund. 
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Deaconess 
Assigned 


Officers Elected in 
Susquehanna 
Conference 


By Herman L. Hem 


WILLIAMsPoRT—Sister Vernetta Kunkel 
has been assigned parish deaconess in St. 
Paul’s Church, Williamsport, the Rev. 
Howard Gold pastor. She will give spe- 
cial attention to Sunday school and youth 
groups and direct the junior choir. 

Sister Vernetta trained 

PENNSYLVANIA at the Baltimore Moth- 

‘i erhouse. Her first as- 

signment was parish deaconess in St. 

John’s Church, Bronx, N. Y. The past 

seven years she was on the staff of Christ 
Church, Baltimore. 

The Rev. Lester K. Shannon, pastor of 
St. John’s Church, Williamsport, was 
elected president of the Susquehanna Con- 
ference at the annual meeting, Oct. 18, 
in Watsontown. 

Others named to executive positions 
were the Rev. Herman Stuempfle, vice- 
president; the Rev. John Whetstone, sec- 
retary; and Mr. Floyd Aborgast, Lewis- 
burg, treasurer. 


Principal speaker at the conference was 
the Rev. Russell F. Auman, pastor of St. 
Peter’s Church, Manhattan. Dr. Abdel R. 
Wentz, president of Gettysburg Seminary, 
outlined that institution’s expansion pro- 
gram which calls for a $150,000 library. 

Installation of the Rev. Charles E. Staub 
as pastor of the Elysburg Parish was con- 
ducted by the Rev. Lester Shannon and 
Dr. Charles Lambert. Dr. Lambert retired 
recently after serving the parish 24 years. 

After three years of inactivity—since 
December 1942--the Milton area Lutheran 
Ministeriwm was reorganized in the par- 
sonage of Trinity Lutheran Church, Mil- 
ton, the Rev. Paul Smith pastor. Meetings 
will be held each month and devotional 
services will be led by the pastor with 
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whom the Ministerium meets. “The Lu- 
theran Pastor as Counselor” has been the 
subject of discussion for these meetings, 
featuring such topics as “Counseling the 
Returned Service Folk,” “Counseling the 
Divorced,” and “Counseling Juvenile De- 
linquents.” The Rev. V. D. Naugle of 
Lewisburg was elected president of the 
group, with the Rev. Elmer F. Seifert, 
secretary-treasurer. 

The Lutheran churches of the Shamokin 
area have organized a leadership training 
school at Trinity Church, Shamokin. The 
faculty consists of Pastors George Wal- 
born, Frank Harvey, Kendig Bergstresser, 
Charles Staub, H. C. Fry, and Mrs. Fry. 
The Rev. R. G. Shaffer is dean and the 
Rev. W. M. Allison, registrar. 

The two Lutheran churches of Shamokin, 
Grace and Trinity, celebrated the Refor- 
mation season by presenting the cantata, 
“The City of God” (Matthews), on Oct. 
28 in Trinity Church. The following Sun- 
day evening, a pageant, “The Heritage of 
the Child” by Laura S. Copenhaver, was 
presented. The Muncy area held its Refor- 
mation service in the Lutheran church of 
Muncy with the Rev. Wilmer F. Heldt as 
speaker. Dr. Oscar Carlson, director of 
evangelism for the Board of Social Mis- 
sions, spoke to the combined Luther 
Leagues and congregations of Williams- 
port in St. Paul’s Church. 

To encourage the interest of pastors and 
laymen in the seminary, the Williamsport 
area has organized Friends of Gettysburg 
Seminary. The Rev. Harry Miller was 
named president, Mrs. Howard Gold, sec- 
retary-treasurer, and Dr. A. Monroe Hall, 
vice-president. 

In addition to being among the congre- 
gations which oversubscribed their quota 
for Lutheran World Action, Trinity 
Church, Shamokin, has expanded its be- 
nevolent program to include a harvest of- 
fering for the Good Shepherd Home at 
Allentown. At the fall communion serv- 
ice, the Ladies’ Bible Class presented a 
communion veil and a set of purificators 
and the Men’s Bible Class presented a set 
of green paraments. 
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_ Forced to give up their edifice when the 
Susquehanna Ordinance was established, 
members of St. John’s (Stone Church) 
will celebrate their 101st Anniversary and 
Homecoming Service in Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church, Montgomery, with Dr. 
Joseph D. Krout as speaker. Members of 
the church council, which exists even 
though the congregation worships together 
only once a year, will conduct a brief 
business meeting. 

The Rev. Vernon D. Naugle, pastor of 
Christ Church, Lewisburg, recently marked 
his 25th anniversary in the ministry. Pas- 
tor Naugle, the father of Miss Hazel 
Naugle, missionary to India now home on 
furlough, came to Lewisburg in 1937. 

Mrs. A. H. Knight of Williamsport was 


elected president of the Women’s Mission+, 


Dr. Zenan M. Corbe, executive 


secretary of the Board of American 
Missions, became ill on Oct. 23. At 
the end of the month he entered a 
hospital for treatment of a severe 
pneumonia. 


ary Society of Susquehanna Conference 
when the annual convention was held 
Oct. 10, in State College. 

Other officers named were: Mrs. Donald 
L. Rhoads, New Bloomfield, vice-president; 
Mrs. John J. Weikel, Espy, secretary; Mrs. 
W. H. Lauver, McAlisterville, statistician; 
and Mrs. Ralph Lesh, Newport, treasurer. 

Speakers included Mrs. W. H. Menges, 
Miss Nona M. Diehl and Miss Hazel 
Naugle, missionary to India. 
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Historic Territory Still Activ 
in Planting the Church 


By Witt1am EISENBERG 


Tue LutHeran has established new 
geographic districts in order to give ade-4 
quate coverage to certain sections of thes 
country. This story covers the area in- 
cluded in the Winchester and New Market, 
Conferences of the Virginia Synod. It is 
the introductory article of our corres | 
pondent in this area. 


WINCHESTER—The Skyline Drive andj 
Shenandoah Valley of northern Virgi ia 
form the vantage ground from which may; 
be viewed the beginnings of the Lutheram 
Church in Virginia and the scenes of nu 
merous historic events. 

Not far to the east of the drive is Hebrom 
Church, Madison, built in 1740, and still’ a 

congregational house of 
VIRGINIA worship. New Market, 
made famous by homes 

missionary Paul Henkel and his descend— 
ants in the printing business, holds much 
of interest. Woodstock will always be re. 
membered for Peter Muhlenberg’s exploit 
and Winchester for the pioneer ministr 
of Christian Streit. These names andi 
places are enshrined in the tradition of 
the whole Lutheran Church in America. | 

This is the territory of the Winchester: 
and New Market Conferences. Of the 30 
congregations making up the New Market: 
Conference, 11 were founded before 1800, 
while eight of the Winchester Confer-» 
ence’s 37 congregations were organized be-- 
fore that date. | 

By contrast only six congregations in: 
the two conferences have been organized 
since 1900, three of these within the past 
six years. The presence of such lusty; 
youngsters as St. Thomas Church, Charles; 
Town, W. Va.; Resurrection Church, 
Arlington, and Good Shepherd Church, 
Front Royal, keeps to the fore the home! 
missionary spirit. 

The Shepherdstown Parish, John H. 
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‘ray pastor, is a case in point. St. Peter’s 
Shurch dates from 1750. Associated with 
t is St. James Church at Uvilla. In 1939 
his parish established St. Thomas Church 
it Charles Town, and during the present 
rear it has added a fourth congregation, 
st. John’s, at Harper’s Ferry, W. Va., which 
or many years had been a member of the 
Viaryland Synod. The latest evidence of 
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the vigor and vision of this parish is seen 
in the call extended to the Rev. Leigh 
Bell, Hagerstown, to become associate pas- 
tor. Pastor Bell will reside at Charles 
Town, and begins his new work Nov. 15. 

The current response being made to the 
appeal throughout the Synod of Virginia 
for $50,000 for a home mission loan fund 
is another indication of eyes set toward 
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Buy Your Victory Bonds Now! 
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Department and War Advertising Council. 
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to the grave Every Prot- 
estant should read _ this 
highly recommended book. 
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Here is a very interesting biography of the 
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the future. A number of congregation: 
already have raised their quotas in full, 
St. Peter’s, Toms Brook, the Rev. Marshah 
F. Mauney pastor; St. Paul’s, Strasburg: 
the Rev. F. B. Lingle pastor; Trinity; 
Stevens City, the Rev. R. L. Booze paston 
and Good Shepherd, Front Royal, the Rev 
J. G. Boliek pastor. 

A number of prisoner of war camps ar] 
located on the territory of these confery 
ences. Authorities in charge have been req 
lying heavily on the services of Virginii 
Synod pastors to minister to the spiritue 
needs of the men. Among these, Pasta 
Rudolf Ludwig, Manassas, has been out} 
standing in assistance given in camps eas 
of the Blue Ridge Mountains. 

After a fruitful ministry of 17 years ij 
the Madison Parish, the Rev. C. K. Rhode; 
has resigned, effective Oct. 1. 
Rhodes, in retiring from active servicd 
will return to his former home in Nort} 
Carolina. | 

The Rev. Hensil B. Arehart, recenj 
graduate of the Southern Seminary, whi 
was ordained in his home church at Stau: | 
ton on Oct. 7, has assumed his duties ¢| 
pastor of the Stony Man Parish, Luray. | 

The Rev. T. A. Graves, former directa} 
of the Lutheran Service Center, Savanna} 


Graves’ second pastorate in this parish. 

The 180th anniversary of Rader Evar} 
gelical Lutheran Church, Timberville, tk} 
Rev. S. Wallace Berry pastor, was 0 
served with special services on Oct. 7. 
the morning service Superintendent R. 
Anderson preached the sermon, while ati 
special afternoon service, Harry F. By 
U. S. Senator from Virginia, delivered 
address on “World Peace.” 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS | 
Berner, Homer, from 12 Lorraine Court, Poll 
be Mich., to 860 N. Wabash St., Chica} 
Cornell, Kenneth H., from 2724 Liberty si 
Daugherty, E. H., from 133 S. Hamilton Av} 
Greensburg, Pa., to R. D. 3, Irwin, Pa. | 
Melhorn, Nathan R., D.D., from 1228 Spru 
Ave., Philadelphia 43, Pa. 
Watson, H. B., from Chapin, S. C., to Rt. 
Box 22A, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Erie, Pa., to 631 Brown Ave., Erie, Pa. 
St., Philadelphia 7, Pa., to 4720 Warringt! 
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The Christian Sacraments 


= By HUGH THOMSON KERR. This splen- 
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in the life and worship of Protestant 
churches. 

A Pulpit Book Club Selection. $2.00 


GENIUS IN THE LIGHT OF SCRIPTURE 


By EMILE CAILLIET The delightfully read- 
able biography of one of the greatest 
of French scientists, who turned to God 
for the truth and solace he had always 


sought. “A superb interpretation,”"— 
Federal Council Bulletin. 
383 pp., notes and index. $3.75 


The Two-Edged Sword 


By NORMAN F LANGFORD A volume 


of unique sermons, marked by keen 


understanding of human nature and of 
the tragedy of modern civilization Based 


on Biblical sources, with illustrative ma- 
terial drawn from the Scriptures. 


A Pulpit Book Club Selection. $2.00 


The Bible Speaks to Our Day 


By GEORGE BARCLAY The message of 
the Bible as it relates to these-times of- 
fering three solutions to man’s problems 


The Message of the New Testament 


By ARCHIBALD M. HUNTER. In which the 
New Testament is shown to be one book 
of many parts, all bound together by a 
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—Christian faith in God’s love, Christian 
standards of conduct, and Christian fel- 
lowship among all races. $1.00 
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in CONCLUSION........ 


WE MAY AS WELL ADMIT THAT NOT 
every issue of this paper will contain 
such an article as the one by Paul 
Scherer which we publish this week, or 
a story as good as Robert Miller’s. 

We would like to make an impres- 
sion as we start our editorship. So we 
are publishing immediately some of the 
best material we can secure. Mean- 
while we are seeking numerous au- 
thors of unusual talent. You will judge, 
as the weeks go by, how successful we 
are in our search. 


ANOTHER THING TO ACKNOWLEDGE, 
after only 14 days in this position, is 
that being editor of a church paper is 
thrilling business in times such as these. 

The world is in a difficult and dan- 
gerous period of transition. Spirits are 
loose upon the earth which can bring 
infinite blessing or a terrible curse upon 
humanity. The church in this hour 
must exert its utmost strength as the 
instrument of the Holy Spirit. 

This effort of the church is news of 
the first importance. An editor is close 
to sources of this news. He must know 
what is happening, and must report to 
his readers. Lutherans are especially 
involved in the struggle of these times, 
for it is our household of faith in Euro- 
pean countries which is most tragically 
shattered. From our fellow-believers 
over there—with our help—must come 
a rebirth of Christian witness and 
service. 

The voyage to Europe upon which 
President Fry and other leaders have 
just embarked may prove to be a great 
event in Lutheran history. It is possible 
that a world church may emerge, to 
share with other churches in the great 
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tasks of Christ for our time. This paper 
will have a part in reporting results of 
this voyage. 


ONE MORE THING may as well be put 
on record, to help readers understand 
the purposes of this paper. THE Lu- 
THERAN is now divided, at least in the 
editor’s mind, in four parts. The first 
part, consisting of a dozen pages at the 
beginning, is for news of general inter- 
est. The second part is for special 
articles. We would like one each week 
on the following subjects: (1) The 
church at work—interpreting some 
phase of the church’s ongoing life; (2) 
A human-interest story, usually about 
a single individual; (3) An explanation 
of some part of Christian truth; (4) A 
description of some phase of true Chris- 
tian life. 

Third is the “magazine section,” 
stories, the “Lathrop Family,” Bible - 
study, personal problems, books, letters, | 
and our “columnist” Dr. Melhorn. Last || 
is the section for local news. I 

We hope this formula will provide |} 
variety of interest and helpfulness. i) 


So FAR THE EDITOR has not been 
blessed with many letters from the 
readers. We are eager for vigorous ex- 
pressions of opinion, which we can | 
publish in our Letters page. We shall | 
also welcome frank criticism of our || 
workmanship—not necessarily for pub- | 
lication but to keep us properly de- |} 
flated and on the right track. We shall | 


probably always be more keenly dis- ||} 


satisfied with our shortcomings than i: 


our readers will. 
Elion Kuff 
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